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It is easier, and it is more customary, to look at the 
Bible in its details, than to view it in its entirety. 
Peculiarly is this true of modern criticism of the Old 
Testament as a Book of books. 


350 | 


Ten times as much is | 





said of the authorship and the times of writing of its | 


separate portions, as of its scope and purpose as a 
whole. 


own life-force together with the tender exhortation, 
“ Be strong, yea, be strong.” Far worthier the name 
of friend is such a helper onward, than he who falsely 
soothes us, or weakly laments the ordeal which is 
appointed as our opportunity of noblest gain. 


Nothing is final but the complete truth. It often, 
indeed, seems desirable to withhold from ovr friends 
and from the world the whole or a part of some truth 
in our possession. An author may desire, for various 
reasons, to veil his personality under the guise of a 
pseudonym. A parent may refrain from telling his 
child all that might be told in answer to that child’s 
question. A translator or expositor of the Bible may 
decide to use a reading or a rendering familiar to, the 
public ear, as being sufficiently expressive of the sense 
of the original, in preference to a better attested read- 
ing, or a more accurate rendition of the text. No 
exception can be taken to the exercise of one’s clear 
discretionary rights in such matters as these. But it 
is well to remember that while such compromises 
between partial and perfect truth may be expedient, 
they can never be final. Sooner or later the literary 


pseudonym (if it is worth discovering at all), and 
then the author will have two names to be known by, 





hammer, a broom, or a needle ; but it requires a great 
deal harder work, and a great deal more of it, to earn 
one’s bread by a pen than by any one of these imple- 
ments. Unless, therefore, a young man has spent 
more time and strength on a piece of writing for 
which he hopes to receive two dollars; than he would 
have to give to any piece of work with any other 
instrument of manual labor than a pen, by which he 
could expect to earn that amount of money, he might 
as well put his article into the waste-basket himself, 
instead of losing the cost of a postage stamp in order 
to have the editor do this for him. 





THE GAIN OF COUNTER-FORCES. 


Safe progress in any and every sphere of action is 
made only where two counter-forces are operative 
over against one another. Yet because of this con- 
flict of counter-forces, and of the many casualties that 
are sure to result from it, there is a temptation to feel 
that if one of the forces could have free play, unre- 
strained by the action of the other force, it would be 
better for all concerned. And here is where a mis- 
take of mistakes is made by those who give promi- 
nence, in their thinking, to only one class of results 
from the action of counter-forces. 

The expansive power of steam is a mighty force in 





Sooner or later the child will dis- 
cover for himself the suppressed half-truth, and then 


#6 his belief in the parent’s truthfulness will depend 
346 | 


| upon his ability to draw a distinction between con- 
Bolder exegetes and more 
exact translators will erelong make the more critical 
version familiar to the public ear, and the conserva- 
tive translator will have to revise his work accord- 
ingly. Compromise between truth and error is always 
wrong. Compromise between truth and ignorance 
may be right, but it will always be temporary. 


Any work that shows to permanert advantage has 
its correspongent cost.. Drudgery is an unfailing 
accompaniment of attractive display ; and there is 
always a presupposed outlay commensurate with any 
observed income. Peculiarly is it true that that 
which seems to be done most easily, is a result of 





For this reason, if for no other, there is a | 
decided gaifi in such a treatment of this subject as is | any price. 


downright hard labor—if it is worth the having at 
“Genius” has been defined as “the 


attempted in Mr. Gladstone’s third article in his series | capacity for an endless amount of work ;” and the 


on The Office and Work of the Old Testament in 
Outline, now given to the readers of The Sunday 
School Times. 


Our friend, it has been well said, is he who loyally 
prompts us to make the most of ourselves. Such a 
one incites to the exercise and development of our 
abilities, holds us to the standard of a high ideal, 


reason why most young writers fail in the line of 
their literary aspirations, is because they are not will- 
ing to work as hard as older writers do, They want 
to “dash off” their contributions to the public press, 
on the “inspiration” of the moment; and the wise 
editor wants to “ dash off” all such contributions from 
his table to the waste-basket, on his inspired impulse. 
The late Mr. George H. Boker, as an eminently suc- 





rejoices in our prosperity, yet recognizes the fact that | cessful literary worker, writing to his friend Mr. R. H. 
difficulties and tribulations may avail as a means of | Stoddard, said : “T hold that there is a labor con- 


advancement. 


Therefore, when effort is required of | | nected with all great literary achievements sufficient 


us, he inspires us with hope and courage for its under- | to drive any but a man of genius stark mad. This 


taking. 


If we must meet trial, he represses the emo- | the- world will never believe. 


It has an idea that 


tion that might unnerve us for the conflict or suggest | poets write as birds sing, and it is this very false idea 





the thought of its avoidance. He brings us stimu- | which robs us of half our honors.” 
lating and sustaining power, coming in our trouble | writer realizes this truth, he is likely to fail in his | 
as the angel did to Daniel, to uplift by a sympathiz- | hope of making a living by his pen; and he ought to 
ing touch, to cheer the heart by the precious reminder | fail. It requires hard work, and a great deal of it, 
: that we are “ greatly beloved of God,” to give of his | to earn one’s bread by the use of an ax, a shovel, a 


Unless a young 


mechanics, so long as the counter-force of the restrain- 
ing iro boiler is operative to forbid the steam’s waste 
of Frat hase in useless dissipation. But iron boilers 
are liable to have flaws in their structure, and to wear 
out in their using, and to lack proper oversight and 
management as reservoirs of power; and because of 
these lacks and failures the force of expanding steam 
overcomes the force of restraining iron, and destruec- 
tion and death are a result of this action of counter- 
forces. 

When men see the mangled forms of their fellows, 
and the shapeless ruins of massive buildings, and the 
wrecked railway trains, and the sinking hulks of 
mighty steamers, as a consequence of this irrepressi- 
ble conflict between steam and iron, they are tempted 
to cry out against the one or the other of these forces, 
or against the bringing them into conflict. One per- 
son is sure that the steam is the cause of trouble; 
another is confident that the iron has made the mis- 
chief ; a third is sure that all would have been well 
if the two had been kept apart. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, the two forces are alike needful, and their gain 
is in their unfailing contention. 

Steam has by itself no power for progress; nor has 
iron by itself any such power. Only as the steam is 
held for a purpose by the restraining iron, can power 
be generated by the one, and used by the other, for 
the good of mankind. But, by the interaction of the 
counter-forces of iron and steam, power is secured for 
the traversing of continents, for the plowing of the 
seas, for the tunneling of mountains, for the sinking 
of mines, for the speeding of spindles and looms and 
reels and lathes, and for varied ministry to the aid 
and comfort of humanity in city and country, in field 
and factory, in home and hall and school and church, 
The expansive power of steam unceasingly testing the 
restraining power of iron is a constant monace to 
humanity, and it needs watching by night and by 





day. Misused or unwatched, it is an agency of 
destruction ; but wisely guarded and employed, it is 

















































a beneficent power. For good or for evil, its potency 
is not in itself, but is a result of the interaction of 
counter-forces. 


The restless seeking and striving of men for posses- 
sion and attainment, for personal liberty to dare and 
- to do in the world, is a mighty power in society, so 
long as it is held within bounds and given due direc- 
tion by the oversight and restraints of organized gov- 
ernment. But organized governments are liable to 
" perversion and misuse. They may become agencies of 
oppression. They may be employed for the gain of 
-those who administer them, rather than for the wel- 
fare of those whom they are set to care for. They 
may provoke and embitter hostility to such an extent 
“that the over-restrained forces of popular feeling will 
““yise up against them and sweep them from existence. 
_. When men see the wreck of governments, and the 
Wild tempest of human passions aroused by the con- 
_ flict with the counter-force that would have crushed 
»eut. all liberty of speech or action, their thought is 
likely to be, that, whatever led to or permitted such 
‘ @isaster, must in itself be wholly wrong. One thinks 
that human governments ought to be strong enough 
to repress unfailingly all popular uprising or discon- 
tent. Another thinks that popular feeling ought to 
“have full sway at all times and in everything. Still 
another thinks that the hope of the race lies in a 
»ptate of affairs where there is no restless populace on 
the one hand, or controlling government on the other, 
‘ but where all are rulers, and none are ruled. Yet 
the trouble is not in the fact that men are restless, or 
that governments are repressive, nor yet that rulers 
and ruled are over against one another in society. 
The two counter-forces are essential to the welfare 
and progress of humanity, and only as they are 
rightly operative in their contest can the world have 
the good that it strives for. 

It is true that all the great struggles for civil 
liberty have been against human governments; but 
that does not show that human governments are 
wholly needless, as the anarchist and nihilist would 
claim. It is true that the darkest scenes of crime 

-and violence that. the world has ever seen have been 
an accompaniment of purely popular uprisings, when 
men were wholly free'to say and do as they pleased, 
without the check of any organized government ; but 
that does not show that men ought never to be per- 
mitted to choose for themselves in speech or conduct, 
beyond the limits which their existing government 
would fix for them, as the Jovers of despotism would 
haye us believe. The safety of the race is in the 
eontinuous interaction of the counter-forces of popu- 
‘Jar restlessness and of organized government. It is 
“well that men are not permitted to do ever and always 
just as they please, without any governmental over- 
‘sight or control. It is well that governments have 
to be always in wholesome fear of those who are under 
them. It is well that progress can be made in this 
sphere as in others by the ceaseless conflict of need- 
‘ful counter-forces. 

The inquiries and doubtings and aspirations of 
men in the realm of spiritual truths are a force for 
good in the world, while met by the counter-force of 
positive beliefs, of religious convictions, and of eccle- 
siastical organization and machinery. But religious 
creeds and systems and agencies are liable to be used 
for the furtherance of personal ambitions and preju- 
dices, and as a means of injustice and oppression ; 
‘and, as a consequence, there are uprisings of con- 
science against them, and of conflicts that are bitter 
and bloody and brutalizing. 

_.. When men see the persecutions that are carried on 
in the name of religion, and the bigotry and hatred 
that stand over against one another in the conflicts 
between creed-lovers and the lovers of free thought, 
their temptation is to feel that one or the other of 
‘these forces ought never to have an existence. One 
thinks that all creeds are harmful. Another thinks 
that doubt and free thought are a source of unmiti- 
gated evil. Still another thinks that if men will 
believe, or will doubt, they ought to keep still about 





it, Yet,as a matter of fact, men* ought to believe 
something, and men ought to be ready to question 
what others have believed ; and there is gain to the 
world in an endless conflict between these counter- 
forces of belief and unbelief. 

It is true that the movements of mankind toward 
religious liberty and toward newness of spiritual life 
have been largely in opposition to the checks and 
hindrances of existing religious organizations; but 
this does not show that religious organizations are. an 
evil in themselves, or are necessarily hostile to prog- 
ress in spiritual thinking and living, as anti-religion- 
ists are inclined to suppose. It is true that the rejec- 
tion of all the religious beliefs of the ages would leave 
mankind without any barrier to unrestrained indul- 
gence in evil, and would sink humanity below the 
level of the brutes ; but this does not prove that there 
is only harm in refusing to take upon trust all those 
religious beliefs which have been held in honor. until 
now, or in seeking to find clearer spiritual light than 
has yet been recognized by all.- The safety of man- 
kind is in holding to beliefs that have stood the test 
of the ages, and in reaching out in the direction of 
beliefs for which the world was not ready until now. 
Religious organizations and agencies are as necessary 
to the spiritual welfare of the race as civil government 
is to its social well-being; and the doubting and ques- 
tioning and restless outreaching of the spiritually un- 
satisfied are as needful in their place as the seekings 
and strivings for civil liberty in theirs, , It is well for 
the world that it is not without organizations which 
constantly press a belief in man’s moral accountability 
and duty; and it is well for the world that those 
organizations are not beyond criticism and a pressure 
for improvement—in the independent thinking and 
seeking of men who will not be bound by them. Re- 
ligious progress, like all other progress, must be made 
through the conflict of counter-forces, not by means of 
the unchecked sway of creed-lovers or of atheists, 

So it is everywhere and always in this world as it 
is; force and counter-force must work one with the 
other by working one against the other. The dam 
must bar the current of the waters in order to give 
practical efficiency to the course of that current 
for a specific work in the service of humanity. A 
restraining agency is essential to the added potency 
of that which is held within bounds for the purpose 
of intensifying its motive-power. In the mechanical, 
the social, and the moral world, this truth is equally 
applicable. The restraints of the boiler, of the civil 
government, of the religious organization, as over 
against the expansive power of steam, of a love of 
liberty, and of free thinking or doubting, are neces- 
sary as a help to safe and sure progress. To destroy 
any one of these forces as a force would be a disaster 
to the race'as a race. A measureless gain to the 
world is found in the endless conflict of counter-forces. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Most words that are used synonymously and inter- 
changeably, have distinctive meanings that need to be 
borne in mind by those who would use them with appre- 
ciative discrimination. Yet those distinctive meanings 
are not always the meanings most commonly attached to 
the words severally. An illustration in this line is given 
in the question asked by a correspondent from a young 
ladies’ college in New York State, as follows: 

Will you kindly draw, some time, the distinction between 
“ personality” and “individuality”? “ Personality” is, with- 
out doubt, a powerful influence. Can the same be said for 
“individuality” ? What is the common thought in the two 
words, and what the distinctive meaning of each? 


A common idea in “ personality ” and “ individuality ” 
is separate and distinctive existence. Every human 
being has his own personality, and thereby his own in- 
dividuality. So far the dictionary is correct, when it 
defines “ personality” as “that which constitutes indi- 
viduality;” or, as Coleridge states it, “Personality is 
individuality existing in itself.” A man’s personality is 
that which separates him from the mass of mankind,— 
that which shows him to be a separate soul in the universe; 
while his individuality is that which differentiates him 
as a man from every other person,—that in which he is 





different from all others. igh is that which 
makes him a man; individuality is that which marks him 
asaman. Personality is the possession of all, persons 
alike. Individuality is far more prominent in some per- 
sons than in others. Every one is‘a person, and every 
one is an individual; but it is easier to recognize one’s 
personality than one’s individuality. Thus a teacher. 
recognizes the personality of his scholar when he asks 
any question whatsoever of him; but if he recognizes 
that scholar’s individuality, he is careful to frame his 
questions to him as he would not frame them for any 
other person. Thus, again, a preacher exhibits his per- 
sonality in the mere fact of his preaching; but his indi- 
viduality shows itself in his peculiar treatment of his 
theme, and in every turn of his thought and speech and 
manner as a preacher. A man’s personality has power 
in proportion to the power of his individuality; he can 
influence others according as he is superior to others in 
that whith is his individually as well as his personally. 
Yet every man must be recognized as an individual 


when he is recognized asa person. Personality is the 


existence of the individual; and individuality is the pos- 
session of every person in existence. The two words 
have their common use, and their separate uses. He 
who would use them correctly must bear in mind that. 
wherein they agree, and that wherein they differ. . 


-One of the chronic complaints of Sunday-school 
teachers is, that their scholars do not study their lessons 
before coming to the class. Most teachers think that 
the trouble in this matter rests with the scholars; but 
now and then a teacher is wise enough to ask whetlier 
he himself is rot to blame, and, if so, how. It is one of 
this sort of teachers, from Minnesota, who inquires : 

Will you kindly give me, through “ Notes on Open Letters,” 
your views on the question, “ How to get the scholars to study 
their lesson before coming to the class”? I hope you will fiid 
space and ‘time to respond to this. 

What do you mean by a scholar’s “ study” of the les- 
son? Do you mean the memorizing of the words of the 
lesson text? Do you mean the becoming familiar with 
the narrative of the lesson story? "Do you mean the 
examination into the truths and teachings of the lessén 
passage, so that the scholar shall be able to teach thé les- 
son to his teacher? Have you, in fact, any well-defined 
idea of the meaning of the term “study,” as applicable to 
a scholar’s work with his lesson before he comes to his 
class? If you have such an idea, do you suppose that 
your scholar has it? Certainly it is true that very few 
scholars in the Sunday-school know what their teachers 
mean when they urge them to “study” their lessons 
beforehand, and that fewer teachers know what they 
mean when they ask their scholars to “study” their les- 
sons. Of course, it is important for a teacher to under- 
stand, to begin with, that his work as a teacher is not the 
hearing a recitation, any more than it is simply the 
telling his scholars that which they ought to know. He 
must know each scholar of his class individually, and 
must take that scholar in hand, in order to help that 
scholar to know what the teacher sees that that scholar 
needs to know, and can learn, If, indeed, the scholars 
are already competent to study their lessons all by them- 
selves, and master the facts and teachings of those les- 
sons, they have very little need of a teacher, so far as 
lesson-study goes. Butifa scholar has not learned how 
to study, or is disinclined to study, it is for his teacher 
to show him how to study, and to encourage him to such 
work, For example, a teacher can look ahead to the 
lesson of the next Sunday (say, Luke 12: 13-21), and 
pick out special points for assignment to particular 
scholars, after some such method as this: “Johnny, I 
want you to find out, in next Sunday’s lesson, what is 
said about‘ barns,’ and who it was that said it.” .“ Willy, 
I'd like you to tell me, next Sunday, who called a man 
a ‘fool,’ and why he did so.” “Jathes, won’t you look 
over the lesson, this week, and let me know what special 
warning Jesus gave to his disciples, and the reason lie 
gave for his warning?” If the boys are liable to forget 
such promptings, the special pofnts for their study can 
be-written on slips of paper and handed to them, or 
mailed to them during the week. If one effort in this 
line fails, let a dozen other efforts be made. Possibly a 
call on a scholar just before Sunday, in order to give a 
new prompting to the special point of his study, will help 
matters along. In one way or another, and in one way 
and another, a scholar can be brought into the habit of 
preliminary lesson-study ; but let no teacher make the 
mistake of supposing that the scholar knows, any better 
than he knows, what is meant by lesson “study,” or of 
thinking that any scholar ought to study the lesson in 
all its aspects, or in all its portions, alike, 
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A SPECTER. 
* BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


Confronting me at every turn, 

A weird, uncanny little shape 

Beset my way. I found escape 

Was vain, and angrily would spurn 
The wicked elf. 


Eluding me, and bowing low 

In mockery his wily head, 

“ Peace comes to him,” he said, 

* Who can forget me. Mortal, know, 


I am thyself.” 
Philadelphia. 





THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN OUTLINE. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


We may often hear it said that the Old Testament is 
an introduction to the New. Much more is contained 
in these words than an irreflective recital may permit us 
to grasp. Yet they do not seem to cover the whole case. 
It seems necessary to glance first at the conjoint function 
of the two Testaments, in order to measure fully the 
exalted mission of the earlier. As the heavens cover the 
earth from east to west, so the Scripture covers and com- 
prehends the whole field of the destiny of man. The 
whole field is reached by its moral and potential energy, 
as a provision enduring to the end of time. Bat it is 
marvelous to consider how large a portion of it lies 
directly within the domain of the Old Testament. The 
interval to be bridged over between the prophet Malachi 
and the Advent is not one of such breadth as wholly to 
abolish a continuity, which was also upheld by visible 
institutions divinely ordained, and by the production of 
certain of the Psalms themselves. It is further narrowed 
in so far as something of a divine affatus is to be found 
in the books which form the Apocrypha, which are 
esteemed by a large division of Christendom to be 
actually a part of the Sacred Canon, and which in the 
Church of England have a place of special though 
secondary honor. At the more remote end of the scale, 
it is difficult to name a date for the beginning of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The corroborative legends of Assyria,’ ascer- 
tained by modern research, concerning the Creation and 
‘the Flood, to which we know not what further additions 
may still progressively be made, carry us up,’ it may be 
finally said, 

“To the first syllable of recorded time.” » 

Historic evidence does not warrant our carrying back- 
wards the probable existence of the Adamic race for 
more than some such epoch as from 4,000 to 6,000 years 
anterior to the advent of Christ. And if, as appears 
likely, the Creation Story has come down from the be- 
ginning, the Christian may feel a lively interest in 
observing that, for by far the larger portion of human 
history, the refreshing rain of Divine inspiration has 
descended, with comparatively short intervals, from 
heaven upon earth, and the records of it have been col- 
lected and preserved in the Sacred Volume. Apart 
from every question of literary form and of detail, we 
now trace the probable origins of our Sacred Books far 
back beyond Moses and his time. And so we have a 
marvelous picture presented to us, not only all-prevail- 
ing for the imagination and the heart of man, but, as I 
suppose, quite unexampled in its historical appeal to the 
human intelligence. The whole human record is covered 
and bound together in that same unwearied and inviolable 
continuity, which weaves into a tissue the six Mosaic days 
of gradually advancing creations, and fastens them on at 
the hither end to the advancing stages of Adamic, and, in 
due course, of subsequent history. 

We find, then, that, apart from the question of moral 
purity and elevation, the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
appear to be distinguished from the sacred books pos- 
sessed by various nations in several vital particulars. 
They deal with the Adamic race.asa whole. They begin 
with the preparation of the earth for the habitation and 
use of man. They then, from his first origin, draw down- 
wards a thread of personal history. This thread is en- 
larged into a web, as from being personal, the narrative 
becomes national, and eventually includes the whole race 
ofman, They are not given once for all, as by,Confucius 
or Zoroaster in their respective spheres; they do not de- 
liver a mere code of morals, or of legislation, but they 
purport to disclose a close and continuing superinten- 
dence from on high over human affairs. And the whole 


1 These legends will be separately treated later in the present series. 
* See No. VI. of this series for the ground of the argument, which, 
as here presented, bas in a certain measure the character of an 








is doubly woven into one: first, by a chain of Divine 
action, and of human instructors acting under Divine 
authority, which is never broken until the time when 
political servitude, like another Egyptian captivity, has 
become the appointed destiny of the nation; secondly, 
by the Messianic bond, by the light of prophecy shining 
in a dark place, and directing onward the minds of 
devout men to the “fulness of time” and the birth of 
the wondrous Child, so as effectually to link the older 
sacred books to the dispensation of the Advent, and to 
carry forward their office until the final day of doom. May 
it not boldly be asked, what parallel to such an outline 
as this can be supplied by any of the sacred books pre- 
served among any other of the races of the world? So 
far, then, the office and work of the Old Testament, as 
presented to us by its own contents, is without a compeer 
among the old religions. It deals with the case of man 
asa whole, It is alike adapted to every race and region 
of the earth. And how, according to the purport of the 
Old Testament, may that case best be summed up? In 
these words: it is a history of sin and of redemption. 
Our Lord has emphatically said, “They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick” (Matt. 





9:12); and this saying goes to the root of the whole 
matter. Is there, or is there not, a deep disease in the 
world which overflows it like a deluge, and submerges in 
a great degree the fruit-bearing capacities of our nature? 
Are we as a race whole, or are we profoundly sick? 

I think that to an impartial eye and to a thoughtful 
mind it must seem strange that there should be a doubt 
as to the answer to be given to this question. It seems 
more easy to comprehend the mental action of those 
whom the picture of the actual world, as it is unrolled 
before them, tempts, by its misery, guilt, and shame, 
into doubt of the being of God, than of persons who can 
view that picture, and who cannot but observe the domi- 
nant part borne by man in determining its character, and 
yet can make it a subject of question whether man is 
morally diseased. Veils may have been cast between 
our vision and the truth of the case by the relative ex- 
cellence of some select human spirits; by the infinitely 
varied degrees of the universal malady; by the exaggera- 
tions and the narrowness of outlying schools of theology ; 
and lastly by the remarkable circumstance that races 
—above all the extraordinarily gifted race of the ancient 
Greeks—have lived on into large developments of art, 
of intellect, and of material power, without creating or 
retaining any strong conception of moral evil under the 
only aspect which reveals its deeper features; that aspect, 
namely, which presents it to the mind as a departure 
from the will of God. But these disguises are pierced 
through and through by ever so little of calm reflection, 
We can conceive how generations, blinded by long abuse 
to the character of moral evil, could well contrive to 
blink and pass by the question. But we, who inherit the 
Christian tradition, ethical as well as dogmatic, cannot, 
I think, deny the prevalence, perhaps not even the pre- 
ponderance, of morai evil in the world, without a prelimi- 
nary process of degeneracy in our own habit of mind, 
In renouncing that tradition, we shall find that we return 
to a conception which admitted to be evil only that 
which was so violently in conflict with the comfort of 
human society as to require condemnation and repression 
by its Jaws. The gap between these two conceptions— 
the one of disordered nature, the other of Divine grace— 
is immeasurable. 

It seems, then, that, in describing vividly the fact of 
sin in the world, the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
proceed upon lines which have also been drawn in the 
general consciousness at least of the Christian ages. Nor 
can we wonder that sin is described as a deviation from 
the order of nature, as a foreign element, not belonging 
to the original creation of Divine design, but introduced 
into it by special causes. And here we come to what is 
known as the fall of man, and to*the narration of that 
fall as it is given in the Book of Genesis. Against this 
narration the negative criticism has been actively em- 
ployed. The action ascribed to the serpent is declared 
to be incredible; the punishment of Adam, dispropor- 
tioned to the offense, which consisted only in an action 
not essentially immoral; the punishment of all man- 


it, and to put the meaning and substance of it upon their 
trial. In this relation, we find a certain aggregate of 
objects, which we are now to treat as if they were simply 
significant figures, There are presented to us the man 
with the woman ina garden; the serpent with its speech; 
the two trees of knowledge and of life respectively; a 
fruit forbidden by Divine command, but eaten in de- 
fiance of it; and ejectment from the garden in conse- 
quence. In this ejectment is involved a great deteriora- 
tion of outward state. And a deterioration of inward 
nature is also exhibited in the derangement of its func- 
tions. A new sense of shame bears witness to the revolt 
of its lower against its higher elements, and for the first 
time exhibits it to us as a disordered, and therefore dis- 
honored, thing. Together with all this, there is the out- 
line of a promise that from among the progeny of the 
fallen pair a Deliverer shall arise, who, at the cost of 
personal suffering, shall strike at the very seat of life in 
the emblem of evil, and so destroy its power. In this 
relation many modern objectors have discovered an in- 
tolerable folly, and the Christian tradition of eighteen 
centuries has acknowledged a profound philosophy and 
a painful and faithful delineation of an indisputable truth, 

Now what is the substance conveyed under this form ? 
The Almighty has brought into existence a pair of human 
beings. He has laid upon them a law of obedience, not 
to a Decalogue setting forth things essentially good, and 
the reverse of them, but simply to a rule of feeding and 
not feeding. The point at which this brings into view 
an independent or objective law lies in the prohibition 
to feed upon a tree which imparts the knowledge of good 
and evil. That is to say, the pair, as they then were, 
were forbidden to aspire to the possession of that knowl- 
edge. It was a dispensation of pure obedience. 

The question whether this was reasonable or unrea- 
sonable cannot be answered upon abstract grounds, but 
resolves itself into another question, whether it was appro- 
priate or inappropriate to the state of the beings thus 
addressed. Some may assume that Adam was what so 
great a writer as Milton has represented him to be,— 


“For contemplation and for valor born ; ” 4 


and not for contemplation only, but for intricate inquiry 
and debate on 


“ Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.” ? 


If we take the developed man, such as we know him in 
Christian and civilized sogiety, it seems plain that to lay 
down for him a law of life which did not include the 
consideration of essential good and evil, would not only 
stunt and starve his faculties, but would shock his moral 
sense, 

It may be said that a single act of disobedience, even 
after full warning, could not so deprave a character as 
reasonably to entail upon the offender a total change of 
condition. ButI would observe that the school of critics 
which would take this objection is the very school which, 
utterly rejecting the literal form of the narrative, is bound 
to look at it as parable. When so contemplated, its les- 
son is that rebellion, déliberate and wilful (and this is 
nothing less), fundamentally changes for the worse the 
character of the rebel. It places himin a new category 
of motive and action, in which the repetition of the 
temptation ordinarily begets the repetition of the sin; 
and it is mercy, not cruelty, which meets this deteriora- 
tion of character, not with a final and judicial abandon- 
ment, but with a deterioration of state, which teaches the 
lesson of retribution, and serves as an emphatic warning 
against further sin. 

Scripture lies before us in a true perspective when we 
come to understand that everywhere the will of God is 
in accord with the righteousness of God, and that what 
is promised or inflicted by command is also promised or 
inflicted by self-acting consequence, according to the 
constitution of the nature we have received. Religion 
and philosophy thus join hands, and never part them. 
When, therefore, we are told that Adam after his sin was 
shut out from Eden, we are not entitled to say, how hard 
that he could not be allowed to return, and perhaps 
amend. What is inflicted as penalty trom without is 
acted in character within. Repentance is not innocence; 
there must be a remedial process, and, until that process 








kind, for the fault of one, intolerably unjust. 
Now let us set entirely aside, for the moment, the form | 
of this narrative, and consider only its substance. Let 
us deal with it as if it were a parable, in which the sev- | 
erance between the form and the substance is acknowl- | 
edged and familiar. In proposing this, I do not mean 
to make on my own part any definitive surrender of the 
form as it stands, or any admission adverse to it. There 
is, it may be, high and early Christian authority even | 
for surrendering the form. I only seek to pass within | 


has been faithfully accomplished, the anterior state and 


| habit of mind cannot be resumed. 


I do not argue with those who say this is a bad consti- 
tution of things, under which sin engenders sinfulness ; 
some better one might surely have been devised. It is 
for us not merely as Christians, but as men of sense, to 
eschew speculations which even their authors must see 
to be wholly devoid of practical effect, and to assume the 


1 Paradisé Lost.’”’ 
* Ibid. 
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- great moral laws and constitution of our nature as ulti- 
mate facts, as boundaries which it is futile to overstep. 

To my mind, then, the narrative of the Fall is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of a grand and comprehensive 

' philosophy, and the objections taken to it are the product 
of narrower and shallower modes of thought. Intro- 
ducing us to man in his first stage of existence,—a stage 
not of savagery, but of chi!dhood,—it exhibits to us the 

+ gigantic drama of his evolution in its opening. In the 
Paradise of the Book of Genesis, it reduces to a practical 

- form the noble legend of the Golden Age, cherished 
especially in pre-historic Greece. It wisely teaches us 
‘to look to misused free-will as the source of all the sin, 
cand of all the accompanying misery, which still overflow 
‘the world, and environ human life like a moral deluge. 
It shows us man in his childhood, no Jess responsible for 
‘disobedience to simple command, than man in his man- 
hood for contravention of those laws of essential right 
and wrong, which remain now and forever clothed with 

the majesty of Divine command. It teaches us how sin 

‘begets sin, how the rebellion of the creature against the 

» Creator was at once followed by the rebellion of the 
creature’s lower appetites against his higher mind and 
will, It impresses upon us that sin is not like the bird 

‘lightly flying past us in the air, which closes as it goes, 
wand leaves no trace behind. It alters for the worse the 
very being of the man that acts it, and leaves to him a 

- deteriorated nature, which he in turn, by the inexorable 

daws of his constitution, transmits to his descendants; 

“cand which again in them exhibits, variably, yet, on the 

«whole, with clear and even glaring demonstration, the 
evil bias it has received, until it shall be happily cor- 
rected and renewed by those remedial means which it 

«was the office of the Old Testament to foreshadow and 

‘of the New to establish. Everywhero, then, in this nar- 

‘ rative, we find that it is instinct with the principles of 
the highest moral and judicial order. 

For the present I pass by the Flood (Gen. 6-8) and the 
Dispersion (Gen. 10), which may be most conveniently 
considered in connection with what is termed profane 
history, and I touch next upon the call of Abraham, 
which imports the selection of a peculiar and separate 

“people to be in a special degree the subjects of God’s 

care, the guardians of his Word, and the vehicles of his 
‘promises, Of all great and distinctive chapters in the 
history of the human race we have here perhaps the 
greatest and the most distinctive. 

This selection of Abraham and his race, if we speak 
after the manner of men, we might perhaps describe as 
‘follows. The original attempt to plant a race upon our 
‘planet, which should be endowed with the faculty of 
free-will, but should always direct that will to good, had 
been frustrated through sin; and the tainted progeny 

‘had, after a trial of many generations, been destroyed 
by the Deluge. In the descendants of Noah, man was 
renewed upon a far larger scale, Different branches of 
‘the race (Gen. 10) were sent, or were allowed to go forth, 
and to people different parts of the earth, each carrying 
With them different gifts, and different vocations accord- 
Ing to those gifts, the notes of which, in various promi- 
“hent cases, we cannot fail to discern written large upon 
the page of history. After a time, choice was made not 
of a nation, but of a person,—namely, Abraham,—who, 
with his descendants, became subject to a special train- 
ing. They lived, according to the record in the Bible, 
viot like other men generally, dependent upon the ex- 
ércise of their natural faculties alone, but with the 
“advantage from time to time, and with the continuing 
Yesponsibility, of supernatural command and visitation. 
But this remarkable promotion to a higher form of life 

* did not invest them with any arbitrary or selfish preroga- 
tive. On the contrary, as the legislation of Moses was 
distinguished from other ancient codes by its liberal and 
likewise elaborate care for the stranger; so also, from the 

very outset, and before the family could blossom into the 

‘tation,—nay, even in the very person of Abraham,— 
the gift imparted to him was shown to be given for the 
behoof of mankind at large. “In thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ (Gen, 28: 
14). The prerogative of the Jew was from its very incep- 
tion bound up with the future elevation of the Gentile. 

This elevation doubtless carried with it the duty and 
the means of reaching a higher level of moral life than 
prevailed among the surrounding Asiatic nations, who, 


sharing with the chosen race the infirmity and deteriora- 


tion of nature, differed in this that they carried the reflec- 


tion of their own sinfulness into their creed respecting 
the unseen, and made religion itself a direct instrument 


to have been simple and devout, on going down into 
Egypt to escape from famine, exposed his wife to the 
risk of an adulterous connection with the king of the 
country, lest, if she were known to be his wife, his per- 
sonal safety should be compromised. On the moral 
standing of the race of Abraham, as compared with that 
of contemporary races, there will be more to say here- 
after. Meantime it may be observed that the sins and 
follies of the favored race are told in the narrative frankly, 
and without attempting to excusethem. This frankness 
of relation extends also to the calamities which befel the 
Israelites; and as an evidence of the integrity of the 
Hebrew penmen, it suggests a presumption that such 
plain speaking, in the face of national and ancestral 
self-love, is, to say the least,highly in accordance with 
the belief that the record was framed under special 
guidance from above. 

The selection of Abraham and his posterity in its im- 
mediate effect withdrew nothing from the nations outside 
the Hebrew pale. It bestowed, indeed, upon the line of 
Ishmael a preferential but inferior blessing, which, how- 
ever, it is no part of the present purpose to examine, 
further than to say that the Mohammedan religion may 
be regarded, in its conflict with the idolatry which it first 
confronted, and in the present day among the tribes of 
Western Africa, as the communication of a relative good. 

The object which demands our attention is the promise 
of a blessing in and by the seed of Abraham to all the 
nations of the earth. The first-fruits of this blessing 
may be said to have been perceived in the translation of 
the books of the Old Testament into Greek during the 
third century before the Advent. At the time when the 
Greek language was maturing its supremacy in the East 
through the conquests of Alexander the Great, and in 
the West through appreciation by the Italian genius, in 
some respects allied to it, the race was on its decline, 
both as to its intellect and as to its practical energy. 
This decline may, perhaps, have rendered the world more 
receptive of the influences, which the substance of the 
Hebrew books was calculated to exercise, 

There can hardly be a doubt that, among all the forms 
of Greek thought exhibited in the different schools of 
philosophy, that of the Stoics was the highest in respect 
of its conception of the Deity, of its emancipation from 
idolatry, and of its capacity of moral elevation. In the 
hands of Seneca, of Epictetus, and of Marcus Aurelius, 
Stoic ideas attained so high a level as to have been used 
by some in disparagement of the exclusive claim of the 
gospel to the promulgation of truths powerful enough 
to regenerate the world. Without asserting that the 
early Stoics derived their inspiration through the Greek 
version, called the Septuagint, from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, it may be observed that, as a matter of fact, phi- 
losophy rose to a higher level through the Stoics while 
the Greek mind was declining, and that Stoicism made 
its first appearance at the epoch when those Scriptures 
had become accessible. Also it arose and flourished not 
in Greece, but at points such as Citium, in countries 
such as Pontus, in schools of learning such as Alexan- 
dria, which were seats of Jewish resort and influence," 

It was an advance of a different order towards the ful- 
filment of the Abrahamic promises, when the apostles, 
charged with the commission of our Lord, went forth 
into all the world, and preached the gospel to every 
creature (Mark 16:16). Then, indeed, an enginery was 
set at work, capable of coping with the whole range of 
the mischiefs brought into the world by sin, and of com- 





pletely redeeming the human being from its effects, and 
consecrating our nature to duty and to God. It is im- 


| possible here to do so much as even to skirt this vast 


to the development through the gospel of the Abrahamic 
| promise, First, that in the vast aggregate of genuine 
| believers, the recovery of the Divine image has been 
effectual, and the majnspring of their being has been set 
| right before their quitting the world, by the dedication 
| of the will to God. Secondly, that the social results of 
| the change have been beneficial and immense in the 
| restriction of wars, in the abolition of horrible practices 
publicly sanctioned, in the recognition of rights, in the 
elevation of woman (whose case most and best of all 
represents the case of right as against force), in the miti- 
| gation of laws, in the refinement of manners, and in the 
public acknowledgment of higher standards of action. 
Thirdly, that Christendom is at this moment undeniably 
| the prime and central power of the world, and still bears, 
| written upon its front, the mission to subdue it. In 
| point of force and onward impulsion, it stands without a 


| subject. But at once these three things may be said as 


of corruption. But those whom we call the patriarchs rival, while every other widely spread religion is in de- 
were not exempted from the general degeneracy ; and | cline. Critical, indeed, are the movements which affect 


even Abraham, the general strain of whose life appears| 1Eneyel. Britenn.” gthed. Art. “Stoica” 


it from within. Vast are the deductions which on every 
side are to be made from the fulness of the Divine prom. 
ises when we try to measure their results in the world of 
facts. Indefinitely slow, and hard to trace in detail, as 
may be, like a glacier in descent, the march of the times; 
the Christianity of to-day has, in relation to the world 
non-Christian, an amount of ascendency such as it has 
never before possessed; and, if it retain its inward con- 
sistency, the only question seems to be as to the time, 
the circumstances, and the rate of its further, perhaps of 
its final, conquests. 

I know that it is far beyond the scope of a few pages 
such as these to make good in detail the claims of the 
Abrahamic promise. Still, I think, that even what has 
been said may in some measure suffice for the purpose 
which I have immediately in view. That purpose is to 
establish in outline the exceptional character of the 
books of the Old Testament; and with this aim to show 
that they bear upon them the stamp of a comprehensive- 
ness which embraces, which penetrates, which covers the 
history of the work as a whole. The promise, given to 
Abraham nearly two thousand years before the Advent, 
finds its correlative marks in the train of subsequent his- 
tory. These marks demonstrate that it was given by a 
Divine foreknowledge, And if so, then the venerable 
record in which it is enshrined surely seems here, at least, 
to carry the seal and signature of a Divine authorship. 

Now let us consider from another point of view the 
selection of the Hebrew race, and the peculiar standing 
of the Mosaic legislation so intimately allied with the 
whole of its singularly checkered fortunes. And-in 
order to do something toward ascertaining what was 
probably the cause determing the Divine selection and 
procedure, we may do well first to refer to some aims 
which might at first sight have been thought probable, 
such as to provide a complete theology, or such as to 
reward with honor, wealth, and power, a peculiarly vir- 
tuous people, whose moral conduct was of a nature 
likely to make them an edifying and attractive example 
to the nations of the earth. Human speculation might 
have been forward to anticipate that one or both of these 
aims might have been contemplated by a plan so excep- 
tional as the selection and isolation of one particular 
line and people. But the facts appear to show that any 
such anticipation would have been entirely mistaken.- 

By a complete theology I mean simply such a theology 
as would confront and make provision for all the leading 
facts of the moral situation. Among these a prominent 
place had already been given to the entrance of sin into 
the world, and to the promise of redemption from its 
power. Now, it is evident that there was no attempt in 
the legislation of the Pentateuch at this theological com- 
pleteness. Its theology is summed up in clear declara- 
tions of the being of God and of duty and love to him, 
with which are directly associated in the Decalogue the 
main items of man’s duty to his neighbor, and, both there 
and elsewhere, the doctrines of rewards and punishments. 
The race also inherited the narrative of what is termed 
in Christian theology the Fall of Man. This, however, 
was part of the anterior tradition, and, though implied in 
the Mosaic system, was not directly set forth in its terms. 

But these rewards and punishments are of a temporal 
nature, and the Mosaic legislation gives no indication of 
a future state or of an underworld. This is the more re- 
markable, because the early chapters of Genesis, although 
they usually contain but the merest outline of history, are 
not without such indication (Gen, 5: 24).. Enoch, at the 
end of his three hundred and sixty-five years, “‘ was-not, 
for God took him.” These remarkable words are sub- 
stituted for the formula given in the cases of the other 
patriarchs, whose record closes with the phrase “and he 
died” (Gen. 5: 5, and passim). This seems to be a clear 
manifestation of the state into which Enoch entered 
without passing through the gate of death. 

Again, we now know, from the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead and otherwise, that the religious system of that 
country not only included, but was greatly based upon, 
the conception of a future life. It seems absolutely im- 
possible that the Israelites, even had /they not been 
aware of it already, could have dwelt for many genera- 
tions in the land of Egypt without coming to know of it. 
Our Lord himself affirms that they knew it (Matt. 22: 
$2; Mark 12: 27). And we have it exhibited to us in 
the Psalms (Psalm 16: 10; 49:15), which exhibit the 

interior and spiritual life of chosen souls. It has, per- 
haps, been too much the practice to assume that the 
Mosaic law is to be regarded as an enlargement of the 
patriarchal religion. Without doubt, it is at least a very 
large and important supplement to that religion. Buta 
supplement is less as well as more. It need not contain 








everything contained in that to which it is a supplement. 
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Here is a great and vital particular in which the Mosaic 
law cannot be said even to have republished the patri- 
archal religion, and which both preceded and survived 
the law, but did not find a place in it, . Accordingly, 
among the Jews of the Advent the school which rigidly 
adhered to the letter of the law, namely, the Sadducees 
(Acts 28+: 8), denied the future state, and held “that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” 

We are not, therefore, to suppose that Israel was with- 
out the hope of a future life, which St. Peter on the Day 
of Pentecost himself demonstrated from the Sixteenth 
Psalm (Acts 2: 25), but only to perceive that the Mosaic 
legislation was limited to its proper purpose,—that, 
namely, of setting apart a nation from the rest of man- 
kind, and providing it with peculiar means and guaran- 
tees for the fulfilment of its mission as a nation. It 
erected a walled precinct, within which the ancient 
belief of the fathers was to find shelter and to thrive, 
while it was wofully perishing away from all the kin- 
dred nations of the world. It supplied an impregnable 
home for personal religion. But personal religion, taken 
by itself, is sadly weak in the means of transmission from 
age toage. The sons of Eli were wicked persons, and 
the evil Manasseh succeeds the pious Hezekiah. It is 
not without the aid of institutions that the sacred fire is 
kept alive among men. Hence our Lord did not merely 
teach his holy precepts, and fulfil his Divine career, but 
founded his church on earth, to carry his work onward, 
even to the day of doom. And hence, under the guid- 
ance of the Most High, Moses was commissioned to 
establish a system which, without being in itself com- 
plete, provided for the double purpose, first, of building 
up a fastness or fortress within whose walls true spiritual 
religion in singular fulness might flourish and abound; 
and, secondly, of establishing a firmly-knit national sys- 
tem of doctrine and worship, intended to secure the per- 
manent purity of belief in the one self-existent God, and 
the continuing practice of a ritual which set forth in act 
the existence of sin, and made intelligible and familiar 
to the people at large the need of deliverance from it by 

- reconciliation. And so, through the long ages from the 
Exodus to the Advent, there lived on the two systems 
together, distinct but accordant. The one was the re- 
ligion of interior devotion, powerfully upheld and stimu- 
lated, as occasion offered, by the Prophets, and continu- 
ally exercised and developed in the Psalms. The other 
was the religion of exterior worship, full of significance, 
and by its command over the entire people, its incorpo- 
ration in public laws and institutions, and its association 
at every point with the national life, exemptthg that 
higher and interior treasure from the risks of depend- 
ence on short-lived individual fervor, and providing 
secure means for its transmission from age to age. 

We have in the institution of the prophetic school the 
setting forth of a profound lesson, which reminds us 
that the Mosaic system was alike in itself necessary, and 
of itself insufficient. 

From another, and possibly even more commanding, 


point of view, we perceive the insufficiency of Mosaism | 


to fill up fully the outlines of Divine dispensations. 
Sin in the form of disobedience to the Divine command 
had entered into the world, and had utterly marred the 
fair order which at the outset the Almighty had noted 
in his Creation. The mischief was not left to stand 
alone, and the promise of a Redeemer from !t was imme- 
diately delivered. Thus far the Mosaic system helps us, 
but in helping us tells us to look beyond itself. By its 
system of sacrifice it threw into distinct relief the idea 
of the offense which had been committed. But with this 
were associated the further ideas that from this offense 
there would be a way of reconciliation and recovery, and 
that this way would be found in a member of the human 
race, a portion of the seed of the woman. On these fur- 
ther ideas Mosaism so far threw light that it pointed 
through sacrifice to pardon, but it added nothing of force 
or clearness to the promise that this recovery should be 
wrought out in and through a Redeemer having the form 
and the nature of man. This vital portion of the ancient 
tradition of the patriarchs did not derive any supplement 
or enforcement from the construction of the Hebrew laws 















of which the human side had been so strongly fore- 
shadowed in the original charter. Perhaps by the rigid 
prohibition of images, which was so necessary for its 
direct. purpose, it rather tended to widen the distance at 
which man stood as a being worshiping his Maker. 
Already idolatry, such as prevailed in the East, was 
associated with the human form, and the necessity of 
shutting out that idolatry carried with it, in this respect, 
a certain religious incompleteness as a consequence. 

I now come to the second supposition; and I ask 
whether the selection of the Hebrew race was grounded 
on their moral superiority. Within narrow limits, the 
answer would be affirmative. They were appointed to 
purge and to possess the land of Canaan on account of 
the terrible and loathsome iniquities of its inhabitants. 
The nations whom they were to subdue had reached that 
latest stage of sensual iniquity which respects neither 
God nor nature. The sensual power within man, which 





rebelled against him when he had rebelled against God, 
had in Canaan enthroned its lawlessness as law, and its 
bestial indulgences had become recognized, normal, nay 
more, even pious and obligatory. And there are those 
in the present day who, admitting the facts, find in them 
a subject of pleasurable contemplation as exhibiting the 
free exercise of natural propensities. The propensities 
were due, indeed, to nature, but only to natum in a con- 
dition of disorder and disease. 

The vicious practices of these nations, indicated rather 
than described in the Old Testament, and veiled appar- 
ently for decency’s sake in the translations, are sadly 
attested by the character of the remains, which, in later 
times, archzeology has recovered from their hiding-places. 
They are also attested by the poems of Homer, where the 
Pheenicians represent Syrian religion, and where we find 
the goddess Aphrodité, whose debased worship it seems 
plain that they were gradually importing into Greece, 
to have stood for little more than-a symbol of lawless 
lust. This is “ Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians ” 
(1 Kings 11 : 5-33). 

I find it much more difficult to answer the question, 
whether the Hebrew race were planted in the land of 
promise, which flowed with milk and honey, by reason 
of, or in cqnnection with, their moral superiority to the 
nations of the world taken universally. It is at the 
present day extremely difficult to make any trustworthy 
estimate of the comparative moral standing of any two 
contemporary peoples. It may be admitted that the 
form of human nature has with the modern conditions 
grown more manifold and complex. But, on the other 
hand, in answering the question I have just put, we have 

the difficulties not only of remoteness in time, but of 
extreme scantiness of information. 
| J shall assume that the mass of the children of Israel 
| at large were trained mainly by Mosaism, and little in 
comparison by the more highly spiritual tradition con- 
served and enshrined within it. Speaking of these, we 
may consider that the Old Testament gives us more than 
a sketch, if less than a picture, of their social and moral 
state. I am aware of only one other race, with respect 
to which we have any account possessing a tolerable ful- 
ness. That is the race of the Achaian Greeks, painted 
with marvelous force as well as fulness by Homer. The 
poet describes the manners of one generation ; the books 
of the Old Testament, say from Abraham to the Cap- 
tivity, range over many; but, numerous as these are, 
they present a considerable unity of color. I carefully 
| reserve the case of that inner and elect circle among the 
| Hebrews, to whom we owe the possession down to this 
| day of inestimable spiritual treasures. But comparing, 
as well as I am able, ordinary or average life among 
them on the one side, and among the Greeks of Homer 
| (whom I take to have lived long after Moses, but before 
_the age of David) on the other, I cannot discern that 
| thesc last were in a moral sense inferior. 
| Jam sensible, however, that in such a proposition as 
| has just been uttered there must be, to the general reader, 
| some appearance of paradox; and likewise that such an 
appearance will not be effectually removed’by reference 
| to the scriptural complaints of the stiff neck or the hard 
| heart of the Israelites. I must therefore make further 








and institutions. It remained, and it propagated itself endeavors to get at the truth of the case before us. 


mainly in the Psalms and in the Prophets. But its root 
was pre-Mosaic. Some rays of the light of that promise 
may, perhaps, be traced outside the Hebrew precinct, in 
that close vital association between Deity and humanity 
which marked the Greek or Olympian religion, but 
which, as the fundamental conception of sin faded away, 
lost all its moral force. Mosaism did essential and in- 


| Ido not feel that even the patriarchal history is de- 
signed to convey to us the idea that the privileged race 
stood uniformly at a great moral elevation as compared 

| with other and ordinary portions of mankind. 

The subject is a painful one, and I shall not dilate 

| upon its details. But it seems undeniable that in the 

| history of the selected line we find, from time to time, 


finite service in deeply seulpturing (0 to speak) the idea of the development of wickedness in its extreme form. 
sin in the human consciousness, but it was not favorable | Such are the sin of Onan (Gen. 38 : 8, 9), the incest of 


to that theauthropy, or union of the divine and human, 


the daughters of Lot (Gen, 19 ; 32), and the brutal insen- 





sibility of Ham, the son of Noah, to the claims of natural 
decency (Gen, 9: 22). Nor are the women exempt, as 
we learn from the incest devised and effected by Tamar 
(Gen. 88 : 6-30). And the wife of Lot cast a yearning 
look on Sodom (Gen. 19: 26). - The first three cases, and 
the last, are not in the line of the ultimate succession, 
but Pharez, the son of Tamar, is the recorded ancestor 
of King David and his descendants (Matt. 1: 8-5). Now, 
among the Achaian Greeks of Homer we find a sensitive 
delicacy, altogether peculiar, as to all exposure of the 
person. There is nowhere any extreme form of sensual 
indulgence. Among the Beotian immigrants from the 
East, that is from the Syrian coast, there occurred at an 
early stage of their history in the Peninsula, a case of 
incest;' but it was always regarded by tradition as 
involuntary, and, what is more, a curse clave on this ac- 
counto the race, and brought about its early extinction, 

While incest is thus regarded as a monstrous perver- 
sion of nature among the Greeks, there are in the Homeric 
poems, as I think, sufficiently clear indications that’ it 
was practiced without shame among the Phoenicians, 
the coast-neighbors of Syria, and their partners in mans 
ners, if not also probably in race. 

Let us now turn to two others among the great moral 
constituents of human character, and consider the case 
of humanity as against cruelty, and of truth as against 
fraud. 

Let us take the two cases first of the deceit prac- 
ticed by Jacob upon his brother Esau and his father 
Isaac; secondly, of the base and unnatural conduct of 
the sons of Jacob towards their brother Joseph. As there 
is nothing recorded in favor of the Homeric or Achaian 
Greeks which approaches in moral beauty to the forgive- 
ness freely accerded by Joseph, so there is nothing 
recorded against them which so wickedly tramples down 
the laws of nature as the flagrant iniquities to which 
attention has just been called. The conduct of the 
suitors of Penelope in the Odyssey, and the actions of 
Paris, form the worst exhibitions of human nature which 
come before us in the Poems, Both there and in the 
Old Testament retribution follows guilt, but what I now 
speak of is the depths of guilt, not its treatment. There 
is nowhere in Homer a case, between relatives, of deceit 
like that of Jacob, or of cruelty like that of his sons. 

When we come to the Palestinian period, it would 
appear that the Israelites were subjected to a force and 
diversity of temptations, such as, perhaps, no people 
ever had to encounter. War stimulated their vindictive 
passions. Triumph everywhere waited on their arms, 
They were to esteem themselves the directly chosen 
ministers of God. They were likely to regard the 
heathen, among whom they came, with hatred and con- 
tempt. They passed from a life, wandering, uncertain, 
and ill supplied, to settlement and abundance. The 
temples of seductive lust everywhere met their eyes, 
and the evil example, by which they were solicited in 
the mass and in detail, pretended to hallow itself by 
close association with religion. There is scarcely an 
evil passion that finds entrance into the human breast 
which was not powerfully stirred by the circumstances 
of the Israelitish conquest. We find in the sacred text 
indications of the severity of some of their temptations, 
Take, for instance, Deuteronomy 6: 10-16; and, again, 
in Deuteronomy 31 : 20, it is written : 

“For, when I shall have brought them into the land which 
I sware unto their fathers, that floweth with milk and honey; 
and they shall have eaten and filled themselves, and waxen 
fat; then will they turn unto other gods and serve them, and 
provoke me, and break my covenant.” 


The general indication seems to be a very great ethical 
superiority of the Hebrew line over the Asiatic nations 
in their neighborhood, as indeed it was from Asia that 
the extremes of corruption flowed into the Greek Penin- 
sula’ in the earliest historic times. Yet the loveliest 
picture of womanhood in all the early sacred books is 
that of Ruth; and Ruth was of the children of Moab, 
who was the incestuous offspring of one of the daughters 
of Lot (Gen. 19: 36, 37), 

Humanity, or mercy, is certainly not the strong point 
of the Achaian Greeks. With them, not only no sacred- 
ness, but little value, attached to human life; and the 
loss of it stirs no sympathy unless it be associated with 
beauty, valor, patriotism, or other esteemed character- 
istics. Yet here, again, the forms of evil are less extreme. 
We do not find, even in the stern, relentless vengeance 
of Odysseus on his enemies, or in the passionate wish of 
Achilles that nature would permit what it forbade, 
namely, to devour his hated foe, a form of cruelty and 
brutality so savage as is recorded in the case of the Levite 





10d, XL, 271-274. 








20d, X., 7, and, less flagrantly, VII., 64-68, 
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with his wife and concubine at Gibeah, and of the war 
which followed it (Judg. 20, 21). . 

The temptations of lust were even more formidable 
than those of cruelty and revenge, -According to the 
sacred text, this danger was foreseen from the first; and 
the very earliest Mosaic legislation (Exod. 22: 10), after 
that of the Commandments, begins to denounce a portion 
of the indescribable practices which were rife among the 
occupiers of the promised land. It was subsequently 

carried into further particulars, and we know that down 
the.whole course of the historic period before the Cap- 
tivity, the filthy idolatry not only encircled the chosen 
people, but at times so invaded it as to reduce to a rem- 
nant the true worshipers of God. Even pious monarchs 
were sometimes afraid to destroy its constituted and, in 
& perverse sense, consecrated emblems, 
. On the other hand, we must not view the case of the 
early Greeks in the spirit of optimism. War and its 
devastations were with them habitual and almost normal; 
property was little respected; cunning as well as skill 
was sometimes held in honor. Yet it remains a broad 
and indisputable truth that honor and truth, as well as 
‘walor, were prevailingly regarded, that family ties were 
«ery sacred, that the law of nature was simply and pro- 
“‘foundly revered, and that the extreme forms of vice and 
* in, the widest and most hopeless departures from the law 
of God, are nowhere to be found in any of their forms, 
* Enough has perhaps been said to show that we cannot 
“‘elaim as a thing demonstrable a great moral superiority 
for the Hebrew line génerally over the whole of the his- 
“torically-known contemporary races. I nevertheless 
“cannot but believe that there was an interior circle, known 
_ to us by its fruits in the Psalter and the prophetic books, 
_ of morality and sanctity altogether superior to what was 
‘to be found elsewhere, and due rather to the pre- Mosaic, 
_ than to the Mosaic, religion of the race. But it remains 
to answer with reverence the question, Why, if not for a 
distinctly superior morality, nor as a full religious pro- 
vision for the whole wants of man, why was the race 
chosen as a race to receive the promises, to guard the 
oracles, and to fulfil the hopes, of the great Redemption? 
The answer may, I believe, be conveyed in moderate 
compass. The design of the Almighty, as we everywhere 
find, was to prepare the human race, by a varied and a 
“prolonged education, for the arrival of the great Redemp- 
tion, The immediate purposes of the Abrahamic selec- 
tion may have been to appoint, for the task of preserving 
in the world the fundamental bases of religion, a race 
which possessed qualifications for that end decisively 
“surpassing those of all other races. We may easily in- 
dicate two of these fundamental bases. The first was 
the belief in one God. The second was the knowledge 
that the race had departed from his laws; without which 
knowledge how should they welcome a Deliverer whose 
object it was to bring them back? It may be stated with 
confidence, that among the dominant races of the world 
the belief in one God was speedily destroyed by polythe- 
ism, and the idea of sin faded gradually but utterly away. 
‘Is it audacious to say that what was wanted was a race 
so endowed with the qualities of masculine tenacity and 
persistency, as to hold over these all-important truths 
until that fulness of time, when, by and with them, the 
complete design of the Almighty would be revealed to 
the world? A long experience of trials beyond all ex- 
ample has proved since the Advent. how the Jews, in 
in this one essential quality, have surpassed every other 
people upon earth. A marvelous and glorious ex- 
perience has shown how among their ancestors before 
the Advent were kept alive and in full vigor the doctrine 
of belief in one God, and the true idea of sin. These 
our Lord found ready to his hand, essential preconditions 
of his teaching. And in the exhibition of this great and 
unparalleled result of a most elaborate and peculiar dis- 
cipline, we may perhaps recognize, sufficiently for the 
present purpose, the office and work of the Old Testament. 
London, England. 
INSPIRING QUESTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS. 


I use this title advisedly, because I believe that it 
‘requires more genuine inspiration to lead the average 


scholar to ask questions than to perform any other part | 


of the teacher's difficult task. How easy to ask our own 
questions, to put in our own answers in order to draw 
them out again, were that all of it! But to transform 
‘the passive into the active, the auditor into the investi- 
gator, the questioned into the questioner, that is the goal 
of the true teacher’s endeavor. 

Shall we count a recitation successful when the teacher 


borne, it may be, on a voice so timid that it is searcely 
audible in the buzzing room, yet sprung from some young 
heart just moved with the sudden desire of truth, is worth 
all the rest. 

If the teacher wishes to carry his scholars beyond the 
parasite stage, which is just as dangerous intellectually 
as physically, both to the parasite and its supporter, he 
must learn first that this weaning comes not without 
thoughtfulness and design. He must learn that, even 
more carefully than he plans the questions he is to ask 
his scholars, he must plan to inspire them to ask ques- 
tions themselves. He will be most successful if, from 
the many matters which could be brought up in the les- 
son, he selects two or three of prime importance, and 
schemes to elicit the questioning enthusiasm of his class 
along those few lines. But how to do it? 

In the first place, the teacher must be a questioner 
himself. An old hen can hardly teach the eagle’s brood 
to fly. Donot hesitate to tell your scholars of the doubts 
you once had, and how you won certainty from them. 
Show them by example that doubt is never a thing to 
be afraid of or ashamed of, unless it be a lazy doubt, 
viciously pleased with its own fog. 

Then there is a question-inspiring face and attitude. 
If the teacher assumes the manner pontific and speaks 
ex cathedra, and has the air of one who says the ultimate 
word, he will smother every question, A sympathetic, 
open face, and the hearty spirit of good-fellowship, are 
the best invitations to inquiries. 

Nor must the teacher be in a hurry, hastening from 
verse to verse with the nervous dispatch of an auctioneer. 
How many times must even a wise man look ata beetle, 
and how long, before he is moved to ask a wise question 
concerning it? Don’t we sometimes make the recitation 
a mere exhibition of shooting-stars? 

Then, too, be on the watch for questions. How far 
ahead can you see aquestioncoming? Before thescholar 
has made up his mind to ask it, if you have seeing eyes. 
An almost imperceptible quiver of the lips: “ Question, 
Thomas?” Eyes suddenly wider: “What were you 
about toask, Mary?” Forehead wrinkled: “ Anything 
to say on that point, Edward?” 

And if the question is a good one, why, “A capital 
question, Thomas!” “I hoped that some one would 
ask that, Mary!” A good question is more to be praised 
than a good answer, because it is rarer and more original ; 
but does it always receive our hearty commendation? 

Though the question leads you far out of your way, 
turn aside for it as gladly as you would turn from the 
road to pick up a diamond, Though you must leave the 
climax of the lesson unreached, see in this the climax. 
Though you are in full harangue, eagerly showing forth 
some great truth, stop short at once. A question in hand 
is worth a whole system of theology in the bush. 

And even if the question be trivial, or pointless, or 
utterly irrelevant, in anticipation of other possible ques- 
tions, this orfe is not to be scornfully or slightingly waved 
aside. Don’t kill the goose that lays golden eggs when 
she chances to lay one of pewter! 

Half-statements, when shrewdly managed, will often 
elicit questions. “ Yes, God was terribly angry with the 
Jews,—terribly. Think how powerfuj God is, and how 
awful his anger must be! You want to ask something, 
Billy? Whether it is right for God to be angry? Well, 
I am glad you asked that, because I want to tell you the 
difference between his anger and ours.” 

An over-statement will often draw out the longed-for 
inquiry. “When John urged every one with two coats 
to give one to some person who had no coat, what did he 
mean but this,—that, as long as any one in the world is 
poor, those who have more than they need ought to keep 
giving to those who have less than they need? I see 
that you have a word for us, Lizzie. Whatisit? How 
about the lazy people and the bad men? I hoped some 
one would bring up that point!” 

And when your half-statement or over-statement is 
accepted without remonstrance by your scholars, a little 
jolly scolding as you make the correction yourself, and 
a warning that they must do better thinking the next 
time, will work wonders. 

Sometimes the best plan is a direct call. “ What do 
you think about that statement, now? Haven't you 
some question to ask aboutit? Don’t you want to know 
something more about it?” If not a question follows, 
at least the scholars will know that you are expect- 
ing them to originate lines of thought and inquiry; and 
that is one thing gained. 

This question is sometimes asked: “What modern 





teacher is so successful as Socrates, who made his 


has been earnest and zealous in his inquisition, the schol- | scholars teachers in their turn?” The question touches 


ars ready and full in their responses? A single question, ‘ a fundamental truth in pedagogics,—that the teacher’s 





goal is the scholar’s independence of the teacher. By 
brave example of sturdy thought, by sympathetic insight 
into the doubts and needs of the opening mind, by en- 
thusiasm and winning tact, Jet us strive in this direction, 
as in all others, to be worthy followers of Him who made 
of his disciples teachers at whose feet the great Greek 
himself would have been glad to sit, 

Antioch College, Ohio. ; 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


LITTLE MORNING GLORY. 
BY SARAH E. TODD. 


Down in the ground where it is dark, but not very 
cold, lies Little Morning Glory. It has two leaves and 
astem so tiny that you could scarcely see them; and 
around it is the food for its future nourishment. All 
are in a little black house smaller.than an apple-seed. 

Little Morning Glory has slept a long time, and now 
begins to stretch like a little baby just waking in the 
morning. The leaves are not so tightly curled up, and 
the supply of food is getting smaller. 

The walls of the little house become thinner and 
thinner, and at length they crack and break apart. There 
is no longer need for the little house. One-lialf of the 
shell falls away, and is crowded farther down into the 
ground, and at last is so soaked by the wet earth and 
crushed by the stones that it is quite destroyed. The 
other half clings to the Morning Glory. 

Our little friend knows nothing about light, but, with 
a feeling that by pushing upward. something better will 
be found, the two tiny leaves, like little hands, feel their 
way. A stone is there which it cannot push aside, but 
carefully and slowly the two little leaves grope their way 
around it. 

Thé earth has been packed hard in another place, and 
the leaf-hands push, pry, and wedge patiently through, 
never stopping to rest, never listening for anything around. 

Now the earth is soft and loose—and what is this? 
A warm breath and then a cool one passes over Little 
Morning Glory. Allis newand strange. It feels uncer- 
tain what to do. 

Homesick, it sends a ro6t down into the dark ground 
it has just left for something to feed upon, It will never 
entirely leave the old home. 

Soon the two leaves unfold and spread apart, and the 
other half of the empty shell which has held on all the 
way up falls tothe ground, The wind carries it far away. 
Night comes. Little Morning Glory sleeps, and dreams 
that it is back in the darkness and stillness. New strength 
is gained by the fest, and it begins to wonder what sort 
of a place it has come to. 

It puts out another and more slender leaf, like a bird 
with folded wings, and looks out on the wonderful new 
world. The grass covering the earth with lovely green, 
bushes with pale brown and green leaves, and, higher yet, 
the grand, beautiful trees, are all delightful to look at. 
Around all plays the wind, making the short blades of 
grass quiver and the bushes murmur to themselves, while 
the trees bow and whisper to each other. Morning 
Glory loves the wind, which kisses it gently, because it 
is so small, It loves the birds, too, that fly here and 
there singing their glad songs. 

Best and most wonderful of all is the blue sky with the 
glorious sun shining in its depths. Little Morning Glory 
is surely glad it has succeeded in pushing through the 
difficulties and darkness to be rewarded by such beauties 
and joys. 

While sighing happily now and then, because so glad 
to be one with it all, it grows slowly toward the sky 
it loyes so well; The roots patiently search for food 
and drink in the darkness below, and send them up 
through the green stem. Leaf after leaf appears; you 
could not see them grow, but day after day the slender 
stem bearing its leaves climbs into the air, twining 
around whatever support it finds. Watch, and you will 
see more than leaves before the journey is over. 

Dark days and rain and fierce winds come sometimes ; 
but they do not stay long, and Morning Glory is always 
stronger after these trials,—the sunshine seems brighter 
and the bird-songs sweeter. 

Our life is much like Little Morning Glory’s. There is 
something within us that will not let us stay in darkness. 
And when we have found the light, we must not despise 
the dull duties or the hard trials; for our souls need the 
lessons they can give, just as Morning Glory needed the 
nourishment the roots found in the ground even after it 
had reached the sunshine. 

We must grow and climb if we would reach the sky. 








New Berlin, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 








1. April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love Luke 6 : 27-38 
2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain. Luke 7 : 11-18 
3. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love Luke 7 : 36-50 





4, April 27.—The Parable of the Sower................ccsessssssssseeeee Luke 8 : 415 
6. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
6. May 11.—Feeding the Multitude Lake 9 : 10-17 








7. May 18.—The Transfiguration... pesbenpunveiadanl Luke 9: 28-36 
8. May 25.—The Mission of the Seventy....... svassececseeoces covcen*eo AAU® 10 : 1-16 
9. June 1.—The Good Samaritan Luke 10 : 25-37 





10. June 8.—Teaching to Pray................ceccccccrsessersoseseese sosseees Luke 11; 1-13 

11. June 15.—The Rich Man’s Folly...... Luke 12 : 13-21 

12, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father.......,......s000-++ Luke 12 : 22-4 

13. June 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1 : 817; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa, 55 : 8-13. 








LESSON XI, SUNDAY, JUNE 15, 1890. 
TITLE: THE RICH MAN’S FOLLY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 12 : 13-21, 
COMMON VERSION. 


13 § And one of the company | 13 
said unto him, Master, speak to | 
my brother, that he divide the 
inheritance with me. 

14 And he said unto him, Man, | 
who made me a judge or a divider | 
over you? 

15 And he said unto them, Take | 
heed, and beware of covetousness: | 
for a man’s life consisteth not in | 
the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 

16 And he spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a| 
certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully : I 

17 And he thought within him- | 
self, saying, What shall I do, be- 
cause I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits? 

18 And he said, This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns, and 
. build greater; and there will I 
bestow all my fruits and my goods, 

19 And I will say to my soul, | 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid | 
up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

20 But God said unto him, Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; and thethings 
» required of thee: then whose which thou hast prepared, 

shall those things be, which thou | 21 whose shall they be? So is he 
hast provided? that layeth uptreasure for him- 

21 So is he that layeth up treas- self, and is not rich toward God. 
ure for himself, and is not rich * 
toward God, 





Memory verses, 19-21.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

And one out of the multitude 
said unto him, ! Master, bid my 
brother divide the inheritance 
14 with me. But he said unto 

him, Man, who made me a 
judge or a divider over you? 
15 And he said unto them, Take 
heed, and keep yourself from 
all covetousness : * for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he 
16 possesseth. And he spake a 
parable unto them, saying, The 
ground of acertain rich man 
17 brought forth plentifully: and 
he reasoned within himself, 
saying, What shall I do, be- 
cause I have not where te 
18 bestow my fruits? And hesaid, 
This will ldo: I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater ; 
and there will I bestow all my 
19 corn and my goods, And I 
will say to my *soul, *Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine 
20 ease, eat, drink, be merry. But 
God said unto him, Thou fool- 
ish one, this night tis thy * soul 





10r, Teacher 2Gr. for not in a man’s abundance consisteth his life, from 
the things which he possesseth. *Or, life *Gr. they require thy soul, 


: ani a 
LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 








Lesson Topic: Words on Covetousness. 


i. The Spirit of Covetousness, vs. 13-16. 

2. The Course of Covetousness, vs. 16-19. 

3. The Penalty of Covetousness, vs. 20, 21. 
GotpEN Text: Take heed, and beware of covetousness : for 

a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 

he possesseth.—Luke 12 : 15. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home REApInGs: 
M.—Luke 12: 13-21. Words on covetousness, 
T.—Josh, 7 : 1-26. Achan’s covetousness, 
W.—1 Kings 21 : 1-16. Ahab’s covetousness, 
T.—2 Kings 5: 1-27. Gehazi’s covetousness. 
F.—Matt. 26 : 14-16; 27: 1-10. Judas’s covetousness, 
§.—Acts5:1-11. Ananias and Sapphira’s covetousness, 
$.—Luke 10 : 25-37. A model of unselfishness, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SPIRIT OF COVETOUSNESS. 

1. Manifested : 

Bid my brother divide the inheritance with me (13), 
‘Then I coveted them, and took them (Josh. 7 : 21). 
Give me thy vineyard, that I may have it (1 Kin 1gs 21 : 2). 
1 will run after bh and take somewhat of him (2 Kings 5 5 : 20), 
Sold a possession, and kept back part of the price (Acts 5 : i, 2). 
i. Shunned: 

Keep yourselves from all covetousness (15). 
Thou shalt not covet eg 20 : 17). 
1 coveted no man’s silver, or gold, of apparel (Acts 20 : 38). 
But. . . covetousness, let it not even be named (Eph. 5 : 3), 
Be ye free from the love of money (Heb. 13 : 5). 
il. Condemned : 

Life consisteth not in... the things which he possesseth (15). 
Woe to him that getteth an evil gain (Hab. 2 : 9). 
Man shall not live by bread alone — wr 4). 
Is not the life more than the food? (M a) 
The love of money is a root of all kinds © of evil (1 Tim, 6 : 10). 

1. “Bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.”’ @ The 

con estate; (2) The covetous t; @) Thej 








2. “Take heed, and keep yourselves vom all covetousness.”’ 
An evil i (2) A defensive watchfulness. 

8. ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
eth.” A dy, (i) Incontestible ; (2) Humbling ; (8) Faith inppiring. 


(1) 


Il, THE COURSE OF COVETOUSNESS. 


|. Prosperity : 
ts a ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully 


He it is that giveth thee power to oe wealth (Deut. $: L ‘ 
They shall have eaten and filled themselves (Deut. 3 

y... prosperity exceedeth the fame which I Soned a Tings 10:7). 
He that trusteth in his riches shall fall (Proy. 11 ; 28), 


il. Selfishness : 

Iwill pull down my barns, and build greater (18), 
My power... hath — me this wealth (Deft. 8 : 17). 
Spreading himself like a green 7 in its native soil ( 

e heapeth up riches (Psa, 39 : 

Men shall be lovers of self, } As of money (2 Tim. 8 : 2), 
ii. Worldliness: 

Soul, ... take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry (19). 

Then he forsook God which made him (Deut, 82 : 15). 

If riches increase, set not your heart thereon (Psa. 62 : 10). 
They were filled :... have they forgotten me (Hos, 13 : 6). 
The deceitfulness of riches, choke the word (Matt, 13 ; 22). 

1, ‘The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully. e 
(1) Riches; (2) Prosperity; (8) Plenty.—(1) The man’s posses- 
sions; (2) The Lord’s biessing. 
“T have not where to bestow my fruits.” 
(2) With abundance of i (3) Without a beneficent spirit. 

3. “‘ Take thine ease, eat, d merry.” (1) The fool's idea of 
his soul’s needs; (2) The f foo ° 8 provision for his soul’s life. 


87 : 35). 


2. 


(1) In a needy world ; 


Ill, THE PENALTY OF COVETOUSNESS, 


1. Classed with Fools: e 
God said wnto him, Thou foolish one (20). 
The fool hath said There is no God (Psa. 14 : 1). 
The prosperity of foois shall destroy them (Prov. 1 : 32). 
The way of the foolish is right in his own eyes (Prov. 1 12 : 15). 
=, ~ desire to be rich fall into... many foolish . . lusts (1 Tim, 


i. os on from Life: 
This night is thy soul required of thee (20). 
All Israel stoned him with stones (Josh. 7 : 25). 
He went away and hanged himself (Matt. 27 : 5). 
Ananias. ell down and gave up the ghost (Acts 5 : 
And she fell down, ... and gave up the ghost (Acts 5 : hy, 
Ul. Poor for Eternity : 
So is he that ... is not rich toward God (21). 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven (Matt. 6 : 20). 
Thou shalt have treasure in heaven (Matt, 19 : 21). 
Poor as to the world... rich in faith, and heirs (Jas. 2 : 5). 
An inheritance, ... that fadeth not away (1 Pet. 1 : 4). 
1, “Thou foolish one.” (1) Ye the judge; (2) Man the culprit; 
(3) “ Foolish one” the finding. 
2. “This night is thy soul uired of thee.”’ (1) The supreme 
requirement; (2) The immediate demand ; (3) The irrevocable 


decision. 
3. “‘So is he that layeth up treasure for himself.’’ (1) Wise for this 
for the next. 


world ; (2) Foo 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPECIMENS OF COVETOUS MEN, 


Laban (Gen. 31 ; 41, 42). 

Achan (Josh. 7 : 20, 21). 

Eli’s sons (1 Sam. 2 : 12-17), 

Samuel's sons (1 Sam. 8 ; 8), 

Saul (1 Sam. 15 : 9, 19). 

Ahab (1 Kings 21 ; 1-4). 

Gehazi (2 Kings 5 : 20-24), 

Priests of Israel (Isa. 56 : 11; Mal. 1: 10). 
Judas (Matt. 26 : 14-16 ; John 12 : 6). 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5 : 1-10). 
Demetrius (Acts 19 : 24-27). 

Felix (Acts 24 ; 25, 26), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The lesson is part of a continuous 
series of discourses and conversations, extending from Luke 
11: 14to 13:9. The position of this section in the history 
is difficult to determine. The incident at the beginning, the 
cure of a dumb demoniac, resembles that recorded in Matthew 
12 : 22, and is followed by a similar accusation and discourse 
(comp. Matt, 12 : 23-45, Mark 3: 20-30, with Luke 11 : 15-32). 
If Luke reports the same occurrence, then this entire section 
should be placed earlier in the ministry; namely, on the day 
when the discourse in parables was spoken, somewhere near 
Capernaum. This is the view of Robinson, and has much to 
recommend it. The benediction of the woman (Luke 11 : 27, 
28) would, in that case, be suggested by the coming of our 
Lord’s mother, since Matthew and Mark place the coming of 
his mother and brethren immediately after the discourse fol- 
lowing the accusation of a league with Beelzebub, 

If, however, the miracle is not the same, the entire section 
belongs to the final journey from Galilee, whatever be the 
precise date of that. journey. Andrews places it after the 
feast of tabernacles, as already stated in previous “ Lesson 
Surroundings.” It is impossible to decide the question with 
certainty. If the section belongs to the earlier period, it fol- 
lows the preaching tour described in Luke 8: 1-3. If it is in 
its chronological position, then it follows the last lesson. In 
either case, the immediate connection is: the healing of a 
dumb demoniac; the accusation of league with Beelzebub; our 
Lord’s reply (Luke 11 : 14-26); a woman calls him blessed, 
our Lord’s reply (Luke 11 : 27, 28); a discourse to the mul- 
titades (Luke 11 1 29-36); at a dinner in the house of a 
Pharisee the Lord denounces the Pharisees (Luke 11 : 37-52); 
their hostility increasing, he addresses the multitude (Luke 
11: 53 to 12:12). While speaking, one of the multitude 
makes the request with which the lesson begins. 

Pxiace.—On Robinson’s theory, in Galilee, probably in 
Capernaum. On the other theory, at some unnamed place 
in Persea. 

Trxe.—HDither in the autumn of A. U.C. 781,—that is, 


A. D, 28,—or in the late autumn (November or December) 
of A. U. C, 782; that is, A. D, 29. 

Persons.—Our Lord, surrounded by “many thousands” 
(v. 1); his disciples near him; one of the multitude, In a 
parable, a rich man, to whom God speaks. 

IncipENts.—A man asks our Lord to make his brother 
share the inheritance with him, This request is refused, 
and a warning against all covetousness added, The parable 
of an increasingly rich man, his worldly wisdom, his provision 
for his own pleasure, God rebukes him, with a prediction 
of speedy death. The application. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 13, 14.—And one out of the multitude said unto him, 

Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me, But he 

said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you? 

There is quite a long interval between the passage which was 

the subject of last week’s lesson and that which constitutes 

the subject of the present lesson. In the part of the eleventh 
chapter following verse 13, we have the record of what Jesus 
said in connection with the charge that he cast out the demons 
by Beelzebub; the words addressed to the woman who pro- 
nounced a blessing on the one whose lot it was to have borne 
him as a son; the discourse connected with the sign of Jonah, 
etc., followed by the words, “No man, when he hath lighted 
a lamp, putteth it in a cellar,” ete.; and the discourse in 
which he pronounced woes upon the Pharisees, 

In the first twelve verses of the twelfth chapter, the dis- 
course is given in which he addressed the disciples with the 
words, “ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees,” and bade 
them not to be afraid of them which kill the body. The 
evangelist states, in the first verse of this chapter, that “many 
thousands of the multitude were gathered together.” It was 
one of this vast multitude who demanded of Jesus that he 
should interfere in the matter of a division of an inherit- 
ance. The story is given only in Luke. Who the man was, 
is left entirely indefinite. He was one who thought that, as 
a great teacher and professed prophet had appeared, he might 
take advantage of this prophet’s authority to accomplish his 
own personal and worldly ends. Some have supposed. that 
he was a younger brother, who, being dissatisfied with the 
portion of the parental estate which had fallen to him, de- 
sired to make his elder brother divide the property with 
him, giving him a larger share. This, however, is quite 
uncertain. 

The word which Jesus speaks to this person in reply to his 
request,—“ Man,”—is generally regarded as here conveying 
a rebuke, The words which follow, “Who made me a 
judge,” etc., reject the request, and on the ground that Jesus 
would not interfere with such purely worldly matters. His 
work was in the spiritual sphere. His teaching involved 
principles, indeed,—united in the great principle of love,— 
which, as they should become controling in the minds of 
individual men, would lead @0 the right adjustment of all 
such matters. But he would have men everywhere under- 
stand that he was not to be called upon personally to inter- 
vene between one individual and another in such cases, 
This is the spirit of Christianity. 

Verse 15.—And he said unto them, Take heed, and keep your- 
selves from all covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth: It would seem 
probable, though not certain, that Jesus perceived that the 
man’s desire for his aid arose from covetousness, On this 
supposition we may most easily account for the words which 
Jesus uses here. The idea of covetuusness, however, may 
have been suggested by the fact that the man’s mind was 
moving in the worldly, rather than the spiritual, sphere, or 
even that money was the thing suggested by the request. 
The word “ covetousness,” in the original, is a word formed 
from the verb “to have” and the adjective “ more,” and thus 
denoting the eager desire for more than one has. The latter 
part of the verse is doubtful as to its precise meaning. The 
meaning will depend partly on the sense in which the word 
“life” is to be taken. If this word is to be understood as 
referring to spiritual life,—life in the true and highest sense, 
—the idea would seem to be that the true life of a man does 
not consist in the abundance of his possessions. If, on the 
other hand, “life” means the earthly life, the idea is that 
life is not dependent on the abundance of the possessions 
which a man has. “It is not,’—so Meyer gives the idea,— 
“it is not superfluity that avails to support a man’s life by 
what he possesses.” Life may be lived on the foundation of 
little—a mere sufficiency to supply its absolute necessities, 
Life and its continuance are dependent on the will of God. 

Verses 16-18.—And he spake a parable unto them, saying, 
The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and 
he reasoned within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I 
have not where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This will I 
do: Iwill pull down my barns, and build greater: and there will 
I bestow all my corn and my goods: The persons whom Jesus 
| addresses in verse 15 and verse 16 (“unto them”) are, 
| apparently, the multitude, of whom the man who made the 
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request was one, Jesus speaks to all, in view of what this 
one had said, The word “ground” here seems to mean “the 
estate;” literally, “the place.”—Brought forth plentifully: It 
is evident that there is no design on Jesus’ part to represent 
this rich man as gaining his riches in any wrong way. The 
point of the parable is found in what followed the securing 
of his wealth.— Reasoned within himself: The Authorized Ver- 
sion has “thought withiri himself.” He took the matter 
into consideration by and for himself, as a subject of per- 
plexity and difficulty— Where to bestow my fruits: That is, he 
saw that his fruits were increasing rapidly beyond the capacity 
of any storehouses or buildings which he already had for 
keeping them. By reason of covetousness, he was not ready 
even to think of giving them away. His only thought was 
how to preserve them for himself. He looked upon his life 
as consisting in, or dependent on, the abundance of his posses- 
sions. The result of his reflection and questioning therefore 
was, that he would build for himself larger storehouses.—AU 
my corn and my goods: The former of these words means, 
literally, “the things produced,” or springing from the fields, 
—thus, “corn;” that is, “grain.” The latter word means 
“good things;” that is, possessions such as fruits, wealth, etc., 
viewed as “good things.” He resolved on one thing, as the 
only one to be done; namely, to lay up all for himself. 

Verse 19.—And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry : 
The word “soul” here refers to the seat of the affections and 
desires as going out towards visible and material things. The 
man addresses himself in this part of his nature, as if all 
things were now secured for the future,—the provision of the 
storehouses and the gathering in of the goods having been 
made,—and as if there were nothing farther to be done but 
to enjoy what was in possession. There need be no longer 
any unrest or anxiety. The soul, so far as its desires for good 
were concerned, might be at peace and at rest.—TZake thine 
etise: It might give itself up for the future to the pleasure 
which the gains and acquisitions of the past had placed within 
its reach.— Lat, drink, be merry: These three words are used, 
quite evidently, as indicating the enjoyment which would 
naturally be connected, in the mind of a covetous person, 
with the abundance of such good things. 

Verse 20.—But God said unto him, Thou foolish one, this 
might is thy soul required of thee; and the things which thou hast 
prepared, whose shall they be? The expression at the begin- 
nihg of these words addressed to the man is rendered in the 
Authorized Version, “Thou fool.” The Revisers have given 
the better rendering. The meaning of the word is “ without 
mind” or “intelligence;” and it indicates that the person, to 
whom the reference in any particular case is made, is not in 
the exercise of his intelligence,—of his reasonable mind, as 
we sometimes say in our colloquial language. The man here 

ken of was unintelligently leaving out of consideration the 
uncertainty of the possession of the “ many years.” 

Is required: This verb, in the original, is in the plural, 
third person, and without any expressed subject,—“they 
require.” The expression is, probably, intended to be indefi- 
nite, and to be equivalent to the passive “is required.” Some, 
however, have supposed the subject to be, men who rob and 
murder ; others, with much more reason, angels who, as God’s 
agents, execute his will, The word “required” represents a 
verb which strictly means “to ask” or “demand back.” The 
order and emphasis of the last sentence of the verse are set 
forth in the Revised Version, as they are not in the Author- 
ized Version.— Whose: To whom, surely not to thee, will 
they belong. The word “soul,” in verse 20, seems to refer 
to the soul which animates the man and connects him with 
the outward and sensible world, and which is thus the life- 
power within him. It includes, of course, the same word as 
used in the somewhat more limited sense in verse 19. The 
marginal rendering “life,” given by the Revised Version in 
both cases, is a less probable rendering as expressive of the 
meaning. 

Verse 21.—So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is | 
not rich toward God: This verse contains the application of | 
the parable. The contrast shows the meaning. The laying 
up treasure for himself is that which was seen in the case of | 
the man in the parable.—For himself: That is, for his own 
enjoyment, and without reference to God.—Rich toward God: 
The meaning of this expression is, probably, rich in that 
which is related to God, and the reference is thus to the 
spiritual riches and the treasure in heaven,—that wealth 
which is secure forever. Some writers hold, with less prob- 
ability, that the reference is to a use of possessions and riches, 
here in this world, for the honor and glory of God, as opposed 
to a selfish use of them. The word “so,” at the beginning of | 
this verse, means so foolish and unintelligent in his action. | 
The same foolishness which characterized the man in the 
parable, characterizes every one who, like him, allows him- 
self to suppose that he can gain the true and permanent | 
enjoyment and satisfaction of his soul by laying up treasures 
for himself,—by the mere gaining and hoarding of earthly 





riches, The true life goes out towards God, and finds the } years; so little was it in his own hands; so little did it lie in 


permanent fulness of blessing, even as it finds its own fulness, 
only in him. There is no text of Scripture which contains a 
more impressive lesson for the present time im our country, 








| will, So it was, then, that God said to him, “Thou foolish 


than the golden text of this passage: “ Take heed, and beware 
of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


It is strange to think of the contrasts among the hearers of 
any earnest religious address: how some listen with sympathy 
and take home the lessons taught, while others remain en- 
grossed with othes thoughts, and continue quite unaffected. 
Our Lord had been discoursing to a multitude so great that 
the evangelist describes them as “many thousands,” and, no 
doubt, some had listened with humble and loving interest. 
He had spoken of the necessity for absolute sincerity in their 
religious life, of the certainty that a time was coming when 
the worth of their professions would be put to the test by per- 
secution and hostility, even to the taking, in some cases, of 
their life. To brace their minds to fidelity amidst these trials, 
however, he had reminded them that the loving providence 
of God watched over them at every moment with the tender- 
est care, and that the reward of loyalty to him would be so 
great in the world to come as to make all the afflictions of the 
present seem nothing in comparison, To give way, on the 
other hand, and deny him for fear of men, and thus blas- 
pheme the Holy Spirit, would, he told them, entail his deny- 
ing them before the angels of God. To keep them from 
doing so, they would not be left alone when dragged before 
the tribunals, but, if they were true-hearted, would be taught 
by the Spirit, in that trying hour, what they should say in 
their defense. 

Such words might well have filled all minds with serious 
thoughts, Yet he had scarcely ended when one of the crowd 
—not, certainly, a disciple—broke in with a request which 
must have jarred sadly with the feelings of the moment. The 
soul of Christ, full of a divine enthusiasm for his spiritual 
kingdom, which he had just told his hearers was td triumph 
by the self-sacrifice of its adherents, must have been shocked 
by the words, “ Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me.” While our Lord had been speaking of heavenly 
things, the speaker had been concerned only with gross 
worldly interests, That he should have appealed, in such a 
matter, to Christ, was a testimony to his commanding influ- 
ence, but nothing could have been more opposed to the whole 
spirit of his teaching than to think of his having any interest 
in such disputes, It may have been that a younger brother 
was unwilling to submit to his elder brother’s having two- 
thirds, as the law ordained, or some injustice may have been 
attempted. There is no hint that any wrong was asked, but 
how utterly out of Christ’s sphere, with his absolute indiffer- 
ence to selfish thoughts of any kind whatever! What could 
be more contrary to the nature of One who voluntarily, for 
the love of the race, lived a life of the utmost poverty, with- 
out a home in which to lay his head, than to be asked to 
decide questions of disputed property? 

“Man,” said he, showing his displeasure by the abrupt- 
ness,— man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
Then, turning to the crowd, he used the incident to enforce 
once more his life-long exhortation to unselfishness as the 
tap-root of all religion; such unselfishness as looked at this 
world only in the light of the next, and used its blessings as 
not our own, but lent us by God, to be used to his glory. 

“Take heed, O hearers!” continued he, “ and keep your- 
selves from all covetousness,—not that alone which absorbs 
the mind in strife for a disputed possession, but too great 
love for worldly things, whatever form it may take. Fora 
man’s life does not depend on his having more than is need- 
ful, and, without life, what are the greatest possessions? It 
depends on the will of God; he can snatch you from the 
midst of the highest prosperity at any moment. Live to his 
glory, putting far from you all thought of self, and his favor 
may grant you long life, but, in any case, will make you truly 

rich. Live to yourselves, and his anger at the misuse of his 
bounty, at your acting as if what you had were your own, and 
not his, as it really is, may bring you to sudden visitation at 
his hands,” 

The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully, 
and he bethought himself what he should do with his abun- 
dance. “I will do this,” finally said he; “I will pull down 
my barns, and build larger ones, and put into them all my 
corn and my produce. Then I will say to myself, You have 
a deal of property now, stored up to make you rich for many 
years to come; take your ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 
The poor man fancied that having so much made him sure 
of a long, bright future,—forgetting that it was not his having 
means that secured his life, but that his life hung on God’s 


one, this night is thy life required of thee; and whose will 
the things you have prepared for yourself be then?” 


He | 





him off, and those who broke in and slew him were to get 
possession of the riches to the enjoyment of which, for years 
to come, he had looked forward. In any case, it was in the 
overruling counsels of God that the catastrophe was to take 
place, which would turn to folly all his fondly revolved dream, 
“So,” added Christ,” is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, “thinking only of its being his, and of the delight it will 
bring him, and is not rich toward God in the humble recog- 
nition that all we have is his, to be held lightly, not for our 
own gratification as its great end, but in remembrance that as 
our breath is in our nostrils he only is truly wise who is so 
truly but a steward of the things of earth as to make them 
the earnest of far better riches hereafter. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





A FOOLISH WISE AND POOR RICH MAN, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


Christ’s solemn and soul-piercing words fell blunted off one 
heart cased in impenetrable armor of covetousness. This 
man, swallowed up in thoughts of the “inheritance,” is like 
many of us, who keep a private stream of earthly plans run- 
ning, while seeming to listen to Jesus, “Perhaps this rabbi 
could talk my brother into fair dividing.” Do we never drop 
into the notion that Christianity may do great good in keep- 
ing other people right, while we are deaf to its message for 
ourselves ? 

Christ’s unusually stern and cold answer disclaims a com- 
mission, either from God or man, to decide squabbles about 
property (“judge”) or to put such decisions in force (“divider”), 
Then has he nothing to say about injustice? Does he abjure 
the right and abandon the duty of ruling over the wide field 
of conduct concerned with wealth? By no means. If he is 
not to be judge and divider there, the larger part of most 
men’s lives escapes his control. He laysdown principles and 
supplies motives which dominate and purify that sphere; 
only he will not narrow himself into a mere arbitrator of 
family feuds, 

If the “man” and his brother would lay to heart his next 
words, the feud would arbitrate itself. It is for others to 
trim the branches; he proceeds to dig up the root. He has 
no more to say to the request, but he turns to the multitude, 
and, according to a possible translation, makes the man who 
proffered it his text. We might read, “ Look at him—and 
keep yourselves from covetousness.” In any case, the request 
is the occasion of the general warning. Strictly rendered, 
“ covetousness” here means the desire of grasping more rather 
than the miserly clutching tight of the already possessed ; 
but the reading “all covetousness” may give a certain elas- 
ticity to the word, so as to cover all forms of undue desire 
after, and delight in, worldly good. It suggests, too, how 
Protean is that vice, how subtle and manifold its disguises, 
how widespread its sway, and how insidious its approaches, 

Mark the only reason ‘here assigned for the warning. It 
does not fall to my lot to discuss the difficulties in rendering 
the latter part of verse 15, which, for our purposes, ma@y stand 
as in the Authorized Version and the Revised Version. But 
it is to be observed that “life” there means simply physical 
life, and that the one reason which our Lord gives for his 
warning is that worldly goods cannot keep a man alive. Of 
course, there are other reasons, and the meaning sometimes 
put into these words is perfectly true, though not intended 
here; namely, that the true life of a man consists not in what 
he possesses, but in what he is. Of course, too, there are 
many other reasons for the warning, and this one is a well- 
worn commonplace; but, after all, it is the strongest reason. 
The abundance of the things which he possesseth can do much 
for a man; but one thing they cannot do, on which all the 
rest of their power depends,—they cannot keep the breath in 
him, and, if it is out, they are of no more use. “Threadbare 
morality,” it may be said, “scarcely worth coming from 
heaven to tell us;” but Jesus did not disdain to repeat 
familiar truths, and no commonplaces of morals are too 
threadbare to be reiterated, until they are practiced. When 
we haye all given up chasing after riches, as if we could keep 
them ours, or they could keep us alive, forever, it will be 
time to stop urging this solemn thought which our Master 
here presses on us all. The parable is devoted to that one 
purpose. It is, like the story of the Good Samaritan, an 
instance invented to set forth a certain course of conduct, 
rather than a parable in the stricter sense. The rich farmer 
is an imaginary member of a class, not a figure representing it. 

There are but two stages in the “ parable,”—what the 
foreseeing rich man said to himself, and what God said 
to the blind rich man, There is something very grim 
and terrible in the juxtaposition of these two elements of 
the picture, enhanced, as it is, by the long-drawn-out state- 
ment of the man’s projects, and the contrasted, crashing 
brevity of the Divine word which smites them to dust, 
Note, then, the self-satisfied talk of the prosperous man with 


would have fewer hours of life than he had promised himself | himself. He is rich, for Jesus is attacking the covetousness 


his possessions; so utterly did it rest with the Eternal ! 


of possession rather than of hankering after wealth. He has 
made his money honestly in the innocent occupation of a 





The parable uses the expression, “this night they require 
thy life,” or “soul,”—as if some violence were suddenly to cut 


farmer. God’s sun has shone on the fields of the unthankful, 
and his abundant harvest—what has it done for him? It 
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has only added to-his cares. He has no gratitude, and no 
enjoyment yet. 

How clear and deep an insight Jesus had into the misery of 
wealth, when he made the first effect of prosperity on this man 
to be reasoning within himself and perplexity as to what 
he was todo! How many rich men cannot sleep for wonder- 
ing how they are to invest their money! But the perplexity 
is not altogether displeasing to the farmer. Observe how 
delicately the pride of ownership is hinted at in the “my’s” 
with which his talk is so plentifully sprinkled,—“ my fruits,” 
“my barns,” “my corn,” “my goods,” and even “ my soul.” 
“My” is the Devil’s pronoun. Its continual use hardens 
against the claims of brotherhood and the recognition of God, 
the giver and owner of all. This man is provident and enter- 
prising. He sees quickly and clearly, and makes up his mind 
promptly to face the necessary expenditure entailed by pros- 
perity. He has many of the virtues which commercial com- 
munities adore, and, if he were in New York or Manchester 
to-day, would command universal respect for his sagacity, 
providence, quickness in seeing the course and taking it. 
Pull down the old premises at once, if they are getting too 
small; do not let sentiment or expense stand in the way. 
Do not ask whether the business is not big enough already, 
but keep pace with its inclination to grow, and lose no time 
about it, 

Perhaps if the farmer had looked about him, he could have 
found some empty barns not far off, and some bare cupboards 
that would have taken the surplus and saved the new build- 
ings. But that does not occur to him. “All my corn and 
my goods” are to be housed as mine, Looked at from the 
world’s point of view, he is a model man of business. If he 
lived in England, he would certainly be in Parliament, if he 
had tastes that way, and, wherever he might live, would be 
“an influential and highly respected citizen.” He adds to 
all nis other claims on the world’s esteem, that he is just 
about to retire on a well-earned competence to enjoy well- 
deserved leisure. His ideal of enjoyment is somewhat low. 
But how unconsciously he acknowledges that wealth has 
hitherto failed to bring peage! “Take thine eag ” confesses 
that there has been no ease yet in his life; and unless he has 
really “many years” to live, there will have been none. 

That is the experience of thousands of prosperous men, 
who toil and fret till old age, to amass wealth, before they 
begin to get the good of it, even according to their own poor 
notions of good, and then have but a year or two at the fag- 
end of their days in which to enjoy it. Toil in getting and 
anxiety in keeping far outweigh the pride of possessing, and 
to be able to say “my goods” is but a poor result of slaving 
for years. The hard work done in getting has spoiled the 
farmer for enjoying, and all the pleasure that he can think 
of in his leisure is eating and drinking. He would soon have 
wanted to get back to his fields and his toil there. But his 
case is that of many prosperous men nowadays, who have no 
tastes but the coarsest, and, when they go out of business, are 
miserable. They cannot eat and drink all day, and they 
have killed so much in themselves, by their course of life, 
that they care nothing for books, or thought, cr nature, or 
God, and so live empty lives, and try to fancy they like it. 

If one gleam of self-sacrificing benevolence or one flash of 
self-transfiguring religion had lit up this poor, rich man’s 
vision of his earthly future, it would have changed it all. 
But an utterly selfish soul has few pleasures, and can only 
bury itself in fleshly delights. How awfully “God said unto 
him” breaks the thin tissue of the man’s dreams! We need 
not ask whether a Divine premonition of death is meant, or 
whether, since God speaks by acts, death itself is intended by 
the phrase. Nor need we ask whether “they require thy 
soul” means anything more than.“ thy soul is required.” The 
important points are the Divine designation of every such 
life as folly, the swift snatching away of the soul, and the 
unanswerable question as to the ownership of the wealth, God 
addresses men in their true characters. When he does, the 
man knows himself for what he is, and others know him. The 
end of every self-deceiving life will tear down the veils, and the 
conscience will echo the Divine voice, and feel, “I have played 
the fool, and have erred exceedingly.” All lives greedily grip- 
ping to earthly good, and making it the be-all and end-all, are 
folly, and so is the presumption that reckons on many years. 

The soul which he had called “my soul” is demanded from 
him, That isa description of death, not of judgment. He 
called it his, but he cannot keep it. A good man dying com- 
mits his soul into the Father’s hands, but this “fool” would 
fain cling to life, and has reluctantly to surrender it to the 
stern voice which demands and will not be put off. The 
grim reality of death, set by the side of the shattered projects 
of self-indulgent life, shows what a fool he is, And the last 
touch which perfects the picture of his folly is the question, 
which he cannot answer, Whose shall they be? and the bit- 
ter irony of “thou hast prepared.” What foresight which 
did not foresee the possibility of leaving them! What prepa- 
ration which got the “things” ready for a moment that never 
comes! “His glory shall not descend after him.” “This 
their way is their folly.” 

The parable is finally pointed to a specific application. 
“Bo is he” refers both to the folly and the fate of the man. 





The same absurdity is committed and the same end is certain, 
though not always with the same startling suddenness’ and 
completeness, Come how it may, the separation of the 
worldly soul from all its “goods” is sure to come, and “ he 
that getteth riches” or sets his heart on them, “shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool.” The sin and folly lie, not only in amassing, but in 
doing so for self; and the only way to escape the snares of 
worldly wealth is to be “rich toward God.” 

That phrase, in this connection, cannot mean, as it is often 
taken to mean,—having God for our true portion and wealth. 
It must mean the holding of the same kind of riches as the 
rich fool had to his ruin, in the opposite way from. his. 
“Toward God” is the antithesis to “for himself,” and the 
whole clause describes the only wise use of earthly good as 
being its consecration to the service of God. He who holds 
all as from him, and who uses all with direct reference to 
him, and for the ends which he approves, will escape the 
temptations on which so many lives are wrecked, and death 
will not part such a man from any good, but put him in pos- 
session of incorruptible riches, Outward wealth cannot pre- 
serve life, but the true riches which Christ gives are within 
and cannot be lost, but are as “a well of water springing up 
unto eternal life.” 


Manchester, Exgland. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D 
THE FOOL THAT WAS RICH. 


God’s great river of truth was in full flood before myriads 
of people, speaking of the Holy Ghost and eternal life, when 
a pig squeaked, “ Master, bid my brother divide the inher- 
itance.” He was probably some prodigal son that had had 
one division. He was small enough for that certainly. 

Jesus denied the request, but gave him truth worth more 
than any fivision of the largest estate. 

1. He showed that it was His business to bear witness to the 
truth, not to arbitrate individual differences. He was to make 
principles and hearts right, not to codify and execute laws, 
The state has a legitimate function that the church need not 
touch. 

2. Beware of covetousness. Itisbelittling. It desires others’ 
goods without earning them. A desire for more is right, to 
desire it by unlawful meansis wrong. Covetousness is idolatry. 

The issue at stake is how to invest surplus. It is a vital 
question of to-day. The rich fool had commendable qualities. 
He was successful in business, prudent, and provided for his 
future. What was wrong? He regarded everything as his 
own,—my fruits, my goods, my barn, my soul. Hethought the 
only use for goods was to be hoarded. That was a fool’s view. 
So was his object in life. “Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” His estimate of soul recognized that it had no higher 
needs than these. 

God rightly calls such a fool. 

He was not the only one, more’s the pity. So is every one 
laying up treasures for himself, and is not rich toward God. 

The use of surplus over necessities of business and life is a 
burning question of this day of vast and easy accumulations. 
There are hospitals and schools to be built and endowed, and 
missionaries to be sent. There is trnth to be taught out of 
the surplus of a few years. Many aman may make such en- 
dowment that a cultured Christian man may be set to teach, 
preach, or heal, for the next thousand years. That would 
make them rich toward God. Some are wise enough to do it. 


Denver, Colo. 
“LLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


One... said unto him, Master, bid my brother divide the 
inheritance with me (v. 13). Almost any one is ready to 
call Jesus Master, when he thinks he can make something 
by it. The beggar at the minister’s door will promise to 
come to that minister's church next Sunday, if he cannot tell 
of being there at some former time. A lad is inclined to join 
Sunday-school when he finds that that is the surest way of 
getting a place as errand-boy in some great business estab- 
lishment. Many a man has united with a particular church 
to better his prospects of winning a wife from its membership. 
Christian professions are often pleaded as a reason why a note 
should be discounted, or money otherwise loaned. And there 
is no time when the most irreligious men are keener to see 
the duty of a Christian course—in*other men—than when 
they want a Christian to be generous, or forbearing, or patient, 
or forgiving, for their benefit. For a great deal less than all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, most men 
would fall down and worship—just for the time—either Satan 
or Jesus. But saying “Master” to Jesus doesn’t make a man 
a disciple of Jesus. 

A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth (v.15). Well, then, in what does it consist? 
Many of us are willing to admit that it doesn’t consist in 
great piles of money; but an abundance of honors, or of power, 
or of learning, or of successful effort, or of friends, or of the 





love and gratitude of those about us—an abundance of some- 
thing of this sort, of possessions of one kind or another, does 
seem to be worth living for. Must we concede that we are 
all wrong in this? Will no possessions, of even the purest 
and most precious quality, be to us life, or as valuable as life? 
If not, then it must be what we are, rather than what we 
have, that is our life, that is worth living for, that is worth 
dying for; that shall live, and that cannot die. 

What shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my fruits ? 
(v. 17.) An increase of goods brings an increase of care, and 
commonly an increase of worry. Larger harvests call for 
larger granaries, Heavier hauls of fish demand stronger 
nets. Growing capital necessitates a search for other invest- 
ments, The man who is rolling up wealth all the time can- 
not be a man of leisure, rarely is he a man who has ease and 
comfort in life. Many a man could rest better both day and 
night, if he were not making money so fast, and having its 
accumulations to look after. And it is the same with reputa- 
tion and influence as with money. The need of care for them 
grows with their increase, If we are gainers in any line of 
accumulation, the duty is on us to make provision for the 
safe-keeping and wise use of all that is added to our stock, 
If we make no such gains, we are, at all events, free from the 
care and worry of their oversight. 

Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine 


"| ease, eat, drink, be merry (v.19). The poorest object of money 


using is self-indulgence. The man who deliberately purposes 
so to use his money, for the present and for the future, as to 
get the largest amount of self-gratification out of it, is by that 
very purpose proved a selfish man. It matters not whether 
his decision is to spend his money for food and drink,—for 
expensive dinners and costly wines; for an elegant household 
establishment and a showy turn-out,—rich furniture, rare 
books, and pictures and statuary, and fast horses; or even for 
display in the line of contributions to fashionable charities; 
if his aim is only to gratify himself and to feel good over it, 
his actions are thoroughly and unmistakably selfish. Certain 
forms of selfishness are, it is true, more attractive than others, 
to outsiders; but that does not change their nature, nor make 
the man who indulges them more acceptable in the sight of 
God. Whoever has money, and wants to use it aright, must 
always ask the question, Where ought this money to go? not, 
How can I use this money so as to get most personal comfort 
out of it? “This isa hard saying; who can hear it?” 

Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee (vy. 20), 
Any man is foolish who is not ready to die to-night; and any 
foolish man may die to-night. A man ought to have his 
business affairs always in such shape that he could leave them 
to-night; so it should be with his private papers and with all 
his family and personal interests. He ought ever to live and 
act and plan in view of the possibility of dying before another 
day is here, so that if he is called to die he will have nothing 
to do but to die. No day’s work is done if it has not included 
all needful preparation for possible death at its close; and 
such preparation includes something more than having busi- 
ness and personal affairs in good shape for leaving. It covers 
living as the child of God and the disciple of Jesus, Are 
you ready to die to-night? If not, God calls such a one as you 
—a foolish .man. 

The things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be? 
While a man lives, he has the privilege of deciding how to 
use the means of good which God has put into his hands; 
but if he refuses to decide this question in his lifetime, and 
leaves it to be settled by those who come after him, he has, 
ordinarily, no assurance that what he has gathered carefully 
will not be scattered or held foolishly. ° If, indeed, he has a 
tolerable certainty on this point, it is likely to be an un- 
pleasant one; as in the case of the quaint New England 
father, who said: “ I’m wiser than Solomon was on one point. 
He said he couldn’t tell whether the son who should come 
after him would be a wise man or a fool; but I’m sure 
my son is a fool.” If a man would have his property used 
for good, now is the time for him to see that it is so used. 


Philadelphia. 














TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The narrative of the man who desired Christ to judge 
between him and his brother, is introdueed here by the evan- 
gelist only in order that the Master’s reply may be recorded, 
In that reply, therefore, lies the pith of our lesson for to-day. 
All else is secondary. It will, therefore, be well to dwell on 
the narrative only long enough to bring out the fact that the 
interruption was very untimely and impertinent, and then to 
pass on to the solemn teaching of the parable. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” says the proverb, and, though 
this be not strictly true, yet it is true that nothing that ends 
badly is well. That estimate of this life that declines to 
include the life beyond, is eternally defective, In that awful 
day it will be found that “the bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it: and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it” (Isa. 28 : 20). ‘ 

The parable naturally divides itself into three heads. In 
each of these there are two actors,—God and the man him 
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self, Let us not lose sight of either of them from first to last, 
lest we also lose some important spiritual truth. 

1, The Man’s Past.—It was a past full of blessings from God. 
His grounds had brought forth plentifully. But this was pos- 
sible only because of the blessing of Him who sends the rain 
and who causes the sun to shine. Not only had he been blessed 
in his harvests, but it is fair to assume that he had also had 
abundant bodily health to superintend his farm work. 
Doubtless he was also gifted with a clear mind, which was 
able to devise large plans and to carry them out successfully. 
His was a bold spirit, that never stopped at trifles, A move 
is to be made in an onward direction. He will make no 
timid plans. “I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater.” This is his decision. In this parable we evidently 
have a man of decision of character, clearness of judgment, 
and abundance of resource. A leading man he was in his 
community. All this came to him because of God's blessing. 

Now, so far as the man himself was concerned, we find no 
recognition at all of anything but himself. In this respect 
he is twin brother to the Pharisee who went up to the temple 
to pray. The first personal pronoun plays a large part in his 
soliloquy. Six times he says “I,” and five times he says 
“my:” “my fruits,” “my barns,” “my fruits,” “my goods,” 
“my soul.” There was no feeling of gratitude to the God 
who gave him all things richly to enjoy. Self was all in all 
to that man. There was need that he should read Hosea 
2:8,9: “She did not know that I gave her corn, and wine, 
and oil, .. . Therefore will I return, and take away my.corn in 
the time thereof, and my wine in the season thereof, and will 
recover my wool and my flax given to cover her nakedness.” 
Read also Ezekiel 16 : 17-19, and see how God uses the word 
“my.” And, above all, he had need to study Ezekiel 18 : 4, 
where God says, “ Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of 
the father, so also the soul of the son is mine.” The poor 
man really owned nothing, and yet, in his folly, he dared to 
put the possessive pronoun before everything. 

At this point it may be well to pause a moment, and make 
a personal application to the class, The thought to be pressed 
home is something as follows: Through God’s merciful favor, 
this man enjoyed the use of many talents, He wickedly for- 
got to whom they belonged. He called them and used them 
as his own. See! This made him a liar; for God said, 
“They are mine,” and he falsely said, “ They are mine.” It 
proved him to be a thief; for he appropriated to his own 
exclusive use what God had only loaned him. He was an 
idolater; for is not covetousness idolatry? What a moral 
photograph! And are there no men living of whom this is 
an exact likeness? Is the church, even, quite free from 

‘them. Are there not, perhaps, some in this very class, of 
whom it is a good picture? 

2. The Man's Present.—Looked at from God’s side, it was 
fall of opportunity. The hard work of life lay behind him, 
and, through God's blessing, he was now in a position of 
opulence and leisure. If his past had been misspent, spiritu- 
ally, now was the golden chance for recovery of deficiencies. 
No harassing care, no overstrained energies, could now be 
pleaded. He had time and means for grand service in God’s 
cause, But, alas! as the past had been abused, so the present 
was misused, He had sown the geed of ingratitude; he was 
now about to reap the harvest of selfishness. Instead of say- 
ing, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, 
and therefore thou canst devote thyself to God’s service,” he 
only said, “Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 
Here was modern materialism with a vengeance. While 
God gave him the most favorable opportunity to prepare for 
the future, the mah wantonly rejected the proffered grace, 





and went forward in his own way to meet the future, which 
was nearer at hand than he thought. 


3. The Mun’s Future.—Here we must take his own estimate | 


of it first. “I have many years of life,” was his thought. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


On his last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, Jesus taught 
in many places. Those who did not hear him then, never 
saw or heard him again in their homes or by the wayside. 
In our lesson of last week, what did he teach about prayer? 
What promises were in the golden text? What is that form 
of words called in which Jesus taught how to pray? This 
lesson is a warning how to live, and how to have the heart 
right toward God. Jesus was one day teaching a crowd of 
people, and telling them that a time would come when every 
thought and action done in secret would be made known. 
One man in the crowd showed that he had been thinking of 
his own affairs, and was not very attentive to the preaching; 
for he suddenly said to Jesus, “ Master, speak to my brother.” 
Did you ever notice how a child who is not doing right’/him- 
self, wants some one else to be reproved? This man was not 
thinking of the life to come, but of his money affairs in this 
life. It seems as if his father had died, and his brother 
claimed more of the money or property than this man 
thought he ought to have. Jesus had taught how to be true 
and live righteously, and this man thought him just the one 
to reprove his brother for injustice and selfishness. So he 
asked Jesus to bid his brother divide with him. But Jesus 
soon showed ‘him that he was not on earth to divide money 
or estates, or to settle family disputes. 

Take Heed and Beware.—So Jesus warned all who heard 
him, as we are saying to-day in our golden text. What is 
covetousness? What does the tenth commandment forbid? 
Each of these two brothers wanted to get something away 
from the other, to increase his own portion, and so they dis- 
puted, Jesus showed them that true riches and happiness 
are not in money, or jewels, or houses, or lands, To help 
them understand the lesson, he told a story. 

A Certain Rich Man.—He was a farmer. His soil was 
good, his seed was good, he had fair weather for his plant- 
ing, sunshine and dews did their kindly work, and year after 
year his harvest was a hundredfold. He gathered grain from 
his fields and fruit from his orchards and vineyards. He 
stored it safely away, until his full barns and storehouses 
could hold no more; and, after that, he yet had an abun- 
dance. “What shall I do?” heasked himself. Were there 
no poor people among his neighbors? Were there no hungry 
children, no orphans, anywhere? Did he ever hear of any 
tired old people, too feeble and worn to work? Was there 
no lonely widow, with scant supply in her cheerless home, 
and empty, neglected barn? He did not speak of them,— 
probably did not think of any except himself. He was not 
anxious for his fruit or his grain to bring plenty or comfort 
to any but the man who said, “I have not where to bestow 
my goods,”—no place on the broad earth for my possessions, 

What the Rich Man Said.—He soon decided how to keep 
his riches: “This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater.” Thus he planned to hoard and keep it all. 
What a happy, easy time he expected to have! This is the 
way he talked to his soul; and the One who made his soul, 
and had given him all his abundance, heard the words he 
said: “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years. 
Take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry.” That was all 
he cared to do,—have a good, easy time, no debts to pay, no 
cares to worry over, no work to wear him oui, no fear of 
want, but just to eat, drink, and sleep; and when he wanted 
others to help make him merry, they might come to eat and 
drink with him. That was his plan for having a good time, 
—all for himself, nothing for others; no return to the One 


| who gave his abundance. 
What God Said.—Did he call the man a success? Did the | 


Lord say “ Well done. Thou hast been shrewd and careful 


That was what he reckoned on, Was he not well and hearty? | and wise”? How surprised the rich man must have been, 
Could he not command the very best medical skill in case of to be startled by the voice of God saying to him, “Thou 
need? Had he not the means of supplying all his wants? | foolish one”! How long had the man counted the time for 
Why, then, should he not be able to look forward to many | which his goods were laid up? Instead of “many years,” 


years of life? 
have been given by any onlooker, why he might not have 
many years more in which to enjoy the fruits of his toil. No 
reason, that is, but one. God had said, “ This night.” That 
was the reason. Health, wealth, physicians, climate,—all 
were nothing when God said “to-night.” For was he not 
the same God who had said “to-night” to the angel, while 
all Egypt cried with a bitter cry, and there was not one 
house where there was not one dead? Was he not the same 
God who said “to-night,” and the host of Sennacherib rose 
no more? Thus, while the man planned his future on earth, 
God planned it in eternity. And here the Saviour drops the 
curtain, But we feel perfectly sure that, had he chosen to 
raise it again, we should have seen a sight like to that which 
he pictured in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
After this awful presentation of truth, how solemnly roll 
forth the words of the Master, “So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God”! And 
thus shall it be with every godless man who cares more for 
the “inheritance” than he does for the kingdom of heaven. 


few York City. 


And, in truth, there was no reason that could | there were few hours. 


“This night,” said God; the end had 
come. Had the man talked as if the joy and comfort of his soul 
was the same as his body? What had he said he would do in 
his time of ease ? God spoke of his soul,—It shall be “required 
of thee.” He had not said, as he went to sleep each night 
after his busy days, “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
He had never said to the Lord, “ My Father in heaven, thou 
hast made my soul; make it new in thy love.” He had acted 
and thought as if his soul were all his own, and as if the time 
would never come whith Jesus talked of,—when every one 
shall be judged for all they have done on earth. 

“ Whose Shall Those Things Be ?”—That was the question 
God asked him about all his treasured goods. What matter 
would it be to him when he was dead? No gratitude to him 
from any hungry heart he had warmed with love or kind- 
ness; no reward waiting for him at God’s right hand because 
he had visited the sick, fed the hungry, clothed the naked. 
Would the memory of his packed underground barns, his 
hoarded stores, give his soul joy or ease when it was too late 
to bless other lives? Perhaps, even as soon as his life ceased, 








others were quarreling over the property he had left, just as 


the two brothers were doing when one of them bade Jesus 
speak to his brother. Jesus finished the story as he reminded 
those who listened, that so foolish is every one who, like the 
rich man, lays up treasure for self only, and “is not rich toward 
God.” How can a child be rich toward God? 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Lo, on a narrow neck of land.” 

“ How vain is all beneath the skies.” 

* As flows the rapid river.” 

“Time is winging us away.” 

“T’m the child of a king.” 

“Sitting by the gateway of a palace fair.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 

“ DirvIDE THE INHERITANCE.”—A fondness for civil litiga- 
tion is one of the characteristics of all Orientals at the present 
day, and reference to the Talmudical writers shows that the 
Jews were much given to quarrels and disputes respecting 
the division of inheritances. This tendency was facilitated 
by the fact that then, as now, in the East, there is compara- 
tively little wealth in the easily convertible form of coin, 
that investments so familiar among ourselves are absolutely 
unknown, but that a man’s property is estimated very much 
as in the days of Abraham, by the number of his flocks and 
herds, and of his household goods, as changes of raiment. A 
father might leave his property, for instance, as in the case 
before us, to be divided among his sons, giving his eldest son, 
as was the ordinary custom, a double portion. Hence arose 
the difficulty, how was the property, which we should call 
stock, to be partitioned. For the settlement of such disputes 
the Jews had a special court, called “The court of thou draw, 
and I willdraw.” But the consent of both parties was requisite 
before this tribunal. The Talmud gives as an instance: 
“When a father had bequeathed to his first-born and younger 
sons a slave and an unclean beast, which conld not be parted 
in two, then said the one to the other, ‘Do thou draw, or I 
will draw, or, ‘Now do thou redeem thy share, or I wiil 
redeem mine.’” But here, as probably in the case in which 
the man appealed to our Lord, either brother might be per- 
verse, and hinder the redemption. 

“A JupGE oR A DrvipEr.”—The court decided whether 
or not there should be adivision ; and then the judges referred 
the actual partition, and the details of the business, to officials 
called “dividers,” who were responsible for the equality of 
the division. 

“Tsou Hast Mucu Goons Larp Up.”—As has just been 
stated, wealth was more commonly accumulated in kind, than, 
as we should term it, realized. The absence of commerce ou 
a large scale almost necessitated this, though, as we learn 
from the parable of the talents, the fructification of money by 
lending it to bankers was not unknown in opr Lord’s time, but 
had probably been introduced through intercourse with foreign 
nations after the return from Babylon. The four staples of 
agricultural wealth were corn, wool, oil, and wine, and all these 
could be stored and kept for several years. Corn, especially, 
preserved from damp in cemented cisterns or granaries, was 
and is very largely stored for future use by its possessors, 
The hoarding of wool explains the frequent allusions to the 
depredations of moths. Many Arab tribes at this day possess 
great hoards of wheat, which they conceal in various places 
in the desert, in what are called silos,—underground ‘pits, 
about eight feet deep, very carefully cemented, and bottle- 
shaped, with a narrow neck, just large enough to admit a 
man. These are carefully cemented up, and the ground lev- 
eled, to prevent discovery; and the secret is only known to 
| two or three. These silos are frequently left unvisited for 
months. On one occasion, on the plain of Moab, a tribe of 
Arabs under whose escort I was traveling came upon a vil- 
lage and camp which had been recently deserted through 
war. At once our men began to sound the ground in all 
| directions with the butt of their spears, knowing or believing 
| there were silos near. They soon found one, and speedily 
| opened it. It was full of indigo, then a valuable commodity, 

with which, in spite of my remonstrances, my guides speedily 
| loaded all our animals, and passed on without the slightest com- 
| punction, congratulating themselves on their own cleverness, 


| The College, Durham, England. 











LESSON SUMMARY. 


The wrong way and the right way of looking*at earthly 
| possessions, the foolish way and the wise way of using what 
| God has pat at our disposal in this world, are brought before 
| us in the teachings of this lesson. The title of the lesson is 
| “The Rich Man’s Folly,” but the folly that is here disclosed 
| is quite as likely to be a poor man’s as a rich man’s. 

It is covetousness that is here spoken against ; and a poor 
| man can be as covetous as a rich one. It is the looking upon 
| all that one has as belonging to God instead of to one’s self, 
as being a trust from God and for God, that is here com- 
mended; and a rich man has the same opportunity as the 
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poor man of winning this approval. It is all right for a rich 
man to take this lesson home to himself; but it is all wrong 
for a poor man to say that this lesson hits none but the rich, 

' He who thinks that a man is better off for having a great 
deal, makes a big mistake. It is no more likely to be the 
rich man, than the poor man, who falls into that blunder. 
He who thinks that what he has is his own, is all wrong in 
his thoughts. Having only a little doesn’t keep a man from 
thinking that that little is his own. 

He who feels that God knows how much it is safe to trust 
him with, and that whatever is put into his hands is to be 
used in God’s service, and to be ever ready at God’s call, 
takes a right view of himself and of his possessions so far; 
and it matters not whether such a man is rich or poor. He 
is wise in proportion as he deems himself and all that he has 
the Lord’s. 

The millionaire who thinks that his property is his own, 
and that he deserves credit when he makes handsome subscrip- 
tions to causes that seem to him deserving ones, is a rich fool. 
The man of a limited income who thinks that the little that he 
has belongs to himself, and that it would be better for him 
and for the Lord if he had more, is a poor fool. And there 

are some of us who are neither rich nor poor, who have just 
enough of a sense of proprietorship in what we have, and of 
craving for more, to make us fools of moderate means. 

The only right and wise way for any man to look upon 
himself, with all his possessions, is us God’s servant and God’s 
steward. All that he is and all that he has are God’s, God 
gives him all that he can use wisely, and it is his duty to use 
wisely all that God gives him. While he lives he must use 
every dollar at his disposal precisely as he would use it if he 
knew that his eternal salvation depended on its using. And 
he must live in constant readiness to surrender to God his 
soul with an account of his stewardship. So is every man 

“ that uses himself and his treasures as belonging unto God. 


ADDED POINTS. 


“ Trouble over the division of family property is a very 
common trouble. It has more than once broken up all loving 
relations between members of a family, or stood between the 
troubled ones and their interest in spiritual truth. 

There is such a thing as looking upon Jesus as a mere 
helper of us in our selfish plans for our own welfare. Many 
a prayer, for pleasant weather, or for restored health, or for 
relief from temporal troubles, has been prompted by that spirit, 
rather than by a simple desire to secure that which would 
enable us to honor the Lord all the more. 

Covetousness is the longing for that which we have no right 
to have. If we are to be on the guard against covetousness, 
we must be sure that that which we should like to have is 
something that it is best for us to have. The safer way, 
therefore, is to leave it to God to decide what is best 4or us; 
for he knows, as we do not. 

It is all right for us to ask what we shall do with our 
surplus earnings; but it is not all right for us to take it for 
granted that our own barns, or our own bank account, is the 
best place for that surplus, 

Most of us think that we have a right to take our ease, and 
our enjoyment, for our own sakes, But here is where we 
make the mistake of our lives, Ease and enjoyment as a 
means of fitness for fuller and larger usefulness in Christ’s 
service, have their place in our life course; but not otherwise. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RECENT EXEGETICAL LITERATURE* 


The tendency of the day toward the preparation of 
cheap yet carefully edited “primers,” so to speak, is 
manifest in the department of exegetical theology also. 
The Syndics of the University Press (Cambridge, Eng- 
land) have already issued the larger part of two series, 
each composed of small volumes, containing brief com- 








* The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools : 1 Samuel and 2 Samuel, 
by the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Regius Professor of Hebrew.—Matthew, by the Rev. A. 
Carr, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Each 6x4 
inches, cloth, with maps, pp. 128 Cambridge and London : C. J. 
Clay & Son. Price, 1s. 

An Outline Harmony of the Four Gospels, with brief notes. By 
the Rev. George C. Foley, rector of Trinity Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. 6%4x4% inches, paper, pp. 44. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, 10 cents. ‘ 

The Sermon Bible, Vol. III. : Psalm 77,—Song of Solomon. 8x5}4 
inches, cloth, pp. 476, New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 

1.50. 


The Song of Songs. Translated from the Hebrew, with occasional 
notes, by the Rev, William C. Daland, A.M., pastor of the First 
Seventh-Day Baptist Church, Baldwinsville, New York. 7%4x5 
inches, paper, pp. 50. Leonardsville, New York ; Published by the 
author. 

The Lily Among Thorns: A study of the biblical drama entitled 
The Song of Songs. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., tor of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 7x5 inches, cloth, 
pp. 274. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. D. B. 
Ford. (American Commentary on the New Testament, edited b 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D.) 9x6 inches, cloth. pp. 328. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Pu nm Society. , $2.00. 


People’s Commentary on the Gospel g to Luke. 


mentaries on separate books of the Bible. The first 
series covers, or is to cover, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and is entitled The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. The second is called The Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. The volumes 
of the latter series are somewhat more expensive than 
those of the former, but the same author has prepared 
the matter for the corresponding volumes in the two 
series, The readers of The Sunday School Times have 
been, from time to time, advised of the character of this 
double work. A third series is now appearing, entitled 
The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. This “will 
include historical books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and such other portions of the Holy Bible as are suitable 
for school study. It is expected that the various books 
will be prepared by the editors of the corresponding parts 
in the earlier series, and the same high standard of criti- 
cism will be maintained.” So the publishers announce, 





and three volumes already issued show what is designed. 
In 1 and 2 Samuel, by Professor Kirkpatrick, B.D., and 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew, by the Rev. A. 
Carr, M.A., the text of the Authorized Version is repro- 
duced, and the brief comments are in fine print, but 
relieved by constant use of open-faced type, which usually 
gives the renderings of the Revised Version, or some 
more exact phrasing of the sense. Brief Introductions 
precede the explanatory parts of each volume, and a 
map is inserted, The price per volume is only one shill- 
ing, scarcely one-third of the cost of the larger works. 
Of course the treatment is substantially the same as in 
the larger volumes, though less full. On many of the 
vexed questions of chronology and exegesis the positions 
taken are open to exception, especially in the volume 
on the Gospel of Matthew. For example, while assum- 
ing a Hebrew (Aramaic) original of the Gospel, the date 
of the Gospel is “fixed with great probability within a 
few years of the Ascension” (p. 4); both the genealogies 
(Matthew and Luke) are regarded as showing Joseph’s 
descent; the feast of Matthew is placed on the same day 
as his call; the Lord’s Supper is fixed on the 13th 
of Nisan, a day before the usual time of eating the Pass- 
over. Yet the comments are usually not only clear, but 
compact and correct. The analyses of the discourses are 
admirable. Indeed, the main difference between these 
volumes and the popular commentaries of thg last genera- 
tion is due to the fact that the editors have prepared 
larger works, and in these “ primers” have stricken out 
matter not adapted for the purpose before them. The 
results of wide study are condensed for popular use. 

Another brief help to Bible study is An Outline Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels, with brief notes, by the Rev. 
George C. Foley. Issued in pamphlet form at a merely 
nominal price (ten cents), it is intended to present merely 
an outline of the gospel history. It is based upon the 
large and valuable work of the late Professor Frederick 
Gardiner, D.D., who followed Tischendorf to a great 
extent, Mr. Foley has, however, deviated from Professor 
Gardiner’s order in many cases. He accepts the quadri- 
paschal theory of our Lord’s ministry, agrees in part 
with Robinson in regard to the final departure from 
Galilee, but places the raising of Lazarus after Matthew 
20: 1-16. The notes are very brief, but always clear. 
The little work is very well done, and the unpretentious 
tone of the compiler is an additional recommendation. 

In the issue of The Sunday School Times for March 9, 
1889, there is a notice of the first volume of The Sermon 
Bible. The third volume of this series has appeared, 
covering from Psalm 77 to the Song of Solomon. The 
make-up of this volume is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding ones: brief introductory notices, still briefer 
bibliographical lists, then compact expository outlines, 
with added references, The order of the Scripture text 
is followed, this being the only bond of unity in the 
series. The authors are numerous, the quality of the 
matter varied, the exegesis good and bad. Better than 
most works of the kind, it is of a kind very injurious for 
those most likely to use it. The Song of Solomon is 
here treated almost exclusively as an allegory, prophetic 
of Christ and his church, 

The last remark prepares the way for the notice of two 
very interesting works on the Song of Solomon, or The 
Song of Songs, as it is more correctly entitled in the 
Revised Version. Oneof these, of which a second edi- 
tion appeared in 1888, is a new translation of the book, 
by the Rev. William C. Daland, A.M., of Leonardsville, 
New York. It contains a brief introduction, then the 
“argument” of the drama; the main part of the little 
volume consisting of the author’s version, arrayed not 
only as poetry but as drama, marked off into acts and 
scenes, with marginal indications of the several speakers 
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and prefatory notices of the scene and dramatis persone. 


A very few explanatory notes are added, not as an expo- 
sition, but to elucidate the sense in difficult passages, 
Mr. Daland does not think Solomon was the author of 
the book; for its purpose, in his view, is to represent 
the Shulamite, a rustic beauty of northern Palestine, 
overcoming the enticements of Solomon, and returning 
unspotted to her own lover. 

This, too, is the view of Dr. Griffis, whose book bears 
the title The Lily Among Thorns. He treats The Song 
of Songs much more fully than Mr. Dalafd, but in the 
same spirit, The acts and scenes in the two volumes are 
identical; there is scarcely a point of difference between 
them in this respect. Dr. Griffis, however, has used the 
Revised Version, and discussed the theories of interpre- 
tation quite fully. He also expounds the drama, scene 
by scene, and intimates in his preface (pp. vi, vii) that 
this exposition is based upon a fuller homiletical treat- 
ment, used in his work as pastor. As the author spent 
some time in the remote East, he has a special fitness 
for discussing Oriental imagery. His book is divided 
into three parts: Part I., History and Criticism; Part 
II., The Text in the Revised Version; Part III., Studies 
and Comments. The general character of Parts IL. and 
III, has been indicated above. In the first part, Dr. Griffis 
somewhat earnestly, and at times polemically, justifies his 
interpretation. He rejects absolutely the allegorical 
view which makes Solomon represent Christ and the 
Shulamite the Church, regarding Solomon, indeed, as 
unlikely to write the book, and unfit to represent our 
Lord. Sketching vividly the life and times of Solomon, 
he sets forth his view of the historic characters in the 
poem. Hesays: “It is highly probable that the canticle 
had an historical basis in an episode in Solomon’s time, 
and that out of this an inspired poet was impelled to 
write a masterpiece expressive of the deepest emotions 
of the Hebrew heart. In this poem sensuality is scorned 
and rejected, and pure love glorified, and its seat dis- 
cerned in the bosom of God.” These sentences express 
in brief the author’s position. The chapters which fol- 
low in Part I. discuss the poetic background, the dra- 
matic structure, and the history of the book, The last- 
named chapter shows how the received theory of inter- 
pretation arose. Perhaps Dr. Griflis may be deemed 
too severe in his strictures upon the allegorical method, 
yet, when the evil results of rabbinical exegesis, and 
of Origen’s false hermeneutics, are duly considered, 
his warmth may well be pardoned. The fantastic tricks 
of New Testament interpreters find their parallel in the 
use made of ‘The Song of Songs. Doubtless many feel 
that the presence of the book in the Old Testament can 
be justified only by the acceptance of its allegorical sig- 
nificance. Dr. Griffis finds in it, when interpreted apart 
from allegory, the highest beauty and the most touching 
and powerful moral lessons, To many it will seem shock- 
ing that a drama is included in the Bible; but that the 
book is dramatic in form is evident to the most careless 
reader. The view presented in these two volumes is now 
accepted by most of our eminent Hebrew scholars. It is 
pleasant to notite that two hard-working pastors know 
how to avail themselves of the results of Hebrew scholar- 
ship, and to make these results effective in their pulpit 
duties. 

It is a long step from The Song of Songs to the Epistle 
to the Romans, But the latter book is studded with 
poetic gems, too rarely perceived even by commentators, 
Here is, however, no question of authorship to be settled; 
the purpose is obvious; the problems are almost exclu- 
sively exegetical ; and most of these may be considered 
as settled by the honest method of interpretation now in 
vogue. The series of commentaries issued by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, with Dr. Alvah Hovey 
as general editor, now includes one on the great soterio- 
logical Epistle. The work was originally entrusted to 
Dr, A. N. Arnold of Pawtuxet, Rhode Island. But he 
did not live to complete his task. The present volume 
is published with the name of the Rey. D. B. Ford on the 
title-page. He has embodied the labors of his predeces- 
sor, and made numerous and valuable additions, which 
he carefully distinguishes from the work of Dr. Arnold. 
The method of treatment is the same as in previous vol- 
umes of the series. The disadvantages of a double 
editorship have been reduced toa minimum. The doc- 
trinal views are in accord with the usual evangelical 
conception of the Epistle, and there is a proper propor- 
tion of exegetical and doctrinal comment. Happy use 
| is made of the wealth of expository material furnished 
by recent commentators. The Appendixes, five in num- 
ber, discuss chapters 4:11; 5: 12-21; 6: 1-14; 7: 7-26, 
; and 8: 19-238. While emphasis is naturally placed on 
| those points where Baptists differ from Psdo-baptists, 




















| there is no undue polemic tendency in the work. The 
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volume is in all respects creditable to the learning and 
judgment of the editors and publishers. 


In the list of helps for the study of the lessons in Luke, 


mention was made of the People’s Commentary, by Dr. 
Edwin W. Rice. It is a convenient book, and contains 
an abundance of helpful material. Biblical research up 
to date has been noticed by the author. His view of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels is a safeone. The expla- 
nations are clear, compact, and candid, and the illustra- 
tions and maps attractive and accurate. The appearance 
of the volume is handsome, and it deserved a place among 
those issued “ under the provisions of the John C, Green 
Income Fund.” 





The historian Francis Parkman, whose glowing tributes 
to the best elements in the work of Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics in Canadian history are known to most readers, 
certainly cannot be charged with prejudice or hostility 
against Roman Catholicism as such; and his new tract, 
Our Common Schools, on the public-school question, is 
therefore of great weight, and is entitled to a careful 
reading by all. He says that the American school sys- 
tem is endangered by “the senseless optimism which 
leads so many Americans to imagine that all will go well 
in the end,”—a “blind over-confidence” and “spirit of 
laissez-faire ;”” and, on the other hand, he deplores 
“ shrill-voiced denunciation” which makes no effectual 
opposition. Instead of fanaticism or abuse, on either 
side, he urges a serious consideration of the problem, 
and an earnest, steady, and long-continued defense of 
the public school as a great educator in citizenship and 
morality, the best thing for Catholics and Protestants 
alike, the overthrdw of which would be “a disaster to 
the people of all communions, whatever it might be to 
their clergy.” Let us not stir up needless wrath by ill- 
judged taunts, for “many Catholic parents know that 
their children are better taught in the public schools 
than in those of the parishes, and that they leave them 
far better fitted for success in life.” Such Catholics, 
rightly treated, will be friends, and not foes, of a system 
which, on a wider scale, produces results fully equal to 
those of the great endowed schools of England. With 
an unsurpassed knowledge, Mr. Parkman points to the 
miserable results, in Canada, of Roman Catholic denomi- 
national schools supported by taxation, and deplores any 
such religious separation here, which, as there, would 
arouse “a bitter and threatening animosity.” The Roman 
clergy will continue their mischievous interference; but 
if Roman Catholic laymen are given a just share in the 
control of secular schools to which any citizen may send 
his children, and if those schools still farther increase 
their efficiency, all classes must ultimately see that “ the 
common school system, with its harmonizing and assimi- 
lating influences, is the life of our institutions.” The 
Protestants must not divide their forces, nor fall into 
apathy, but unitedly rise and persistently work in behalf 
of an institution of which this learned and dispassionate 
observer deliberately says, speaking for his own part of 
the country: “If New England is nof‘to lose all that is 
best in her, we must defend it with a firmness at once 
temperate and unyielding.” (9} 5} inches, paper, pp. 6. 
Boston: Citizens’ Public School Union. Price, 5 cents.) 


Great has been the progress made, within the past two 
decades, by the societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Any casual observer can note the improvement, 
in the condition of the horses in gost of our large cities, 
since these organizations began their work ; and a similar, 
though perhaps less, betterment is observable in the 
country. The societies, at first ridiculed, and then defied, 
are now feared by the evil-disposed, and honored by the 
kind-hearted; while, on their own part, they have 
avoided the eccentricities or extreme measures in which, 


at first, they sometimes indulged. Relying upon moral | 
influence as well as upon law, they have co-operated with | 
the better part of the public, and with “ bands of mercy,” | 


“Swiss cross” associations, etc., in promoting the truth 
that, in the excellent words of a certain catechism, we 


should treat the inferior animals “with tenderness and | 


humanity, and never torment them, or destroy their lives 
to make ourselves sport; because they are the creatures 
of God, and because God has commanded us to be merci- 
ful unto them.” The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, or, rather, its kindred 
organization called the American Humane Education 
Society, has lately issued, in a neat but very cheap form, 
with good paper and print and strong binding, an Eng- 
lish story, inculcating kindness to horses,—a story about 
which the president of that society,-Mr. George T. 
Angell, is very enthusiastic, and which, somewhat too 
confidently, he calls “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 





horse.” Its title is Black Beauty, his Grooms and Com- 
panions; its author is Anna’ Sewell; its form is the 
equine-autobiographic; and it follows the happy or un- 
fortunate career of the subject to final comfort. The book 
will interest young readers or old, is written with a good 
degree of ability, and effectively teaches kindliness and 
morality in other matters than that of our treatment of 
horses and other animals, Though thoroughly in earnest, 
and very realistic, it is free from ranting, extravagance, 
or sensationalism; and its straightforward matter-of-fact 
narrative is all the more effective on that account. Some 
ninety thousand copies have been sold in England, and 
it will doubtless be widely read in America. It is a book 
that all who love horses, and all who maltreat them, 
wilfully or ignorantly, may well read. (744 inches, 
boards, illustrated, pp. 245. Boston: American Humane 
Education Society, 19 Milk Street. Price, 12 cents, or 
20 cents by mail.) 





Shortly before Professor Sayce started for Egypt, last 
fall, he published the second volume of the new series of 
Records of the Past, This volume contains four charac- 
teristic specimens of Egyptian literature; a selection of 
the famous cuneiform tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, ante- 
dating the exodus; the inscriptions of Telloh, repre- 
senting the oldest known Babylonian literature; an 
Akkadian hymn to the setting.sun; specimens of Assy- 
rian correspondence; chronological lists of the Egyptian 
dynasties and of the Assyrian kings; a new translation 
of the Moabite stone by Dr. Neubauer of Oxford. Pro- 
fessor Sayce, for the Egyptian portion of his work, for- 
tunately secured the co-operation of the most eminent 
living Egyptologist, Professor Maspero. As might be 
expected, the translations are a pattern of accuracy, and 
embody the latest results of Egyptian research. Of the 
Babylono-Assyrian texts published in this volume, the 
translations of another French scholar, the late M. Ar- 
thur Amiaud, are unquestionably the superior. Amiaud 
was a master in the extremely difficult Telloh inscrip- 
tions, and his translations in this volume are the cap- 
stone to his literary monument. The texts of the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets might have been more systematically 
selected, and their translations by Professor Sayce are 
open to criticism in several points. But, as a whole, this 
volume is a contribution to Egyptology and Assyriology, 
and is of consequent value to the specialist and to Bible 
students generally. (75 inches, pp. ix, 208. London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. American price, $1.40.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
South Dakota, state, at Sioux Falls.......... ..cccceee ceeeeeee June 2-4 
es WINN Be Tice icc occcntste codbenese séecsansssececeete June 3-5 
Indiana, state, at Richmond,............scce0e sees cesses eeeeed UNE 3-5 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings. ...........:.:s00 sesseeeee sosseeeeed UNE 3-5 
Colorado, state, at Boulder.............ccee sesseeseseseesesees June 10-12 
Iowa, state, at Council Bluffs.............scesseee cesses veeeeee June 10-12 
New York, state, at Brooklym...... cscs cesses ceeeeees June 10-12 
Wisconsin, state, at Baraboo.............ccee scenes ceseeeees June 17, 18 
New Jersey, state, at Asbury Park............006 sccsseee June 18, 19 
Sixth International (11th National), at Pittsburgh...June 24-27 
Californid, state, at Pacific Grove...............0+ June 30 to July 2 
Wyoming, territorial, at Laramie City................0s000 July 7-9 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita..................+ July 9 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia.............--ccseeceseeeeeeeee ened August 15-18 

| Kentucky, state, at Georgetown.............-00+sseeeeeeed August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville................cccescceceeeees October 14-16 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ..cccsccee ceseeees December 2-4 





THE LONDON FLOWER-GIRLS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 





The cut-flower trade of London is now a very exten- 
sive one, and is estimated to amount to more than 
$25,000 per day, and in Covent Garden market a large 


| In addition to the florists who keep stores, and supply 


the upper classes, there are about two thousand women | 


and girls who obtain a precarious living by selling cut 
flowers in the streets. These are of various ages and 
conditions, Some are widows, who in this way en- 
deavor to provide for their fatherless children; others 
are young wives, who thus seek to increase the family 
| income; some are single girls who have to provide their 
| own living; and still others are little girls, the children 
of parents who send them out to beg, or to sell flowers, 
so that they themselves may have the more to spend for 
intoxicating drink. 

These women and girls work many hours every day. 
They have to be at the market early in the morning in 
order to watch for the opportunity of buying what they 











want at the lowest price, and some of them have to walk 
several miles from their homes for this purpose, Then 
they have to arrange their flowers in bunches or other- 
wise, and go to their chosen streets or corners for busi- 
ness. In the evening, and at night, they are found near 
the theaters, and other places where the crowds assem- 
ble. They are very poor; but the police speak well of 
them, in general, as to moral character, though it will 
be readily seen that they are much exposed to evil and 
injurious influences. 

About twenty-four years ago, Mr. John A. Groom 
became interested for these girls, and began to do Chris- 
tian mission work among them as he had time and oppor- 
tunity. He found that in winter, when flowers are scarce 
and dear, and rainy days are frequent, many of them are 
very badly off, and therefore, in 1879, he established the 
“ Flower Girls’ Brigade,” for the purpose of instructing 
them in the making of artificial flowers, thus securing 
two objects; namely, taking the girls from exposure in 
the streets, and furnishing them with a means of earning 
their living at all seasons of the year. Seven hundred 
girls have been thus taught, and about forty are now 
being instructed. 

Like most similar institutions in London, this one 
shows the tendency of little things to grow, and two mis- 
sionaries and a Bible woman are now employed in con- 
nection with it, The women and girls are met in the 
Flower Market, where there is considérable time for con- 
versation with them, and they are also visited at their 
homes when they are sick or in distress. Formerly the 
only opportunities for shelter and warmth in the vicinity 
of the market were the public houses, where they had to 
purchase intoxicating drinks in return for these privi- 
leges. But the Mission has provided a club-room, which 
is open free to these flower-sellers. Here they find shel- 
ter and comfort, and a warm breakfast is given to those 
who are especially needy and discouraged; and, in con- 
nection with this, a Bible reading is given. The “Emily 
Loan Fund,” established by the late Earl of Shaftesbury 
in memory of his wife, is a boon to those who through a 
rainy day, or other misfortune, have not the means of 
purchasing a new stock of flowers; and sometimes an 
entire new outfit is provided for those needing it, to be 
paid for by weekly instalments. 

The headquarters of the Flower Girls’ Mission are in 
Clerkenwell, which is a very crowded district; and here, 
in addition to the special work for these girls, there isa 
mission Sunday-school, with an average agregate attend- 
ance of 1,080 children during the three sessions of the 
day. There arealso a Band of Hope with 187 members, 
mothers’ meetings, week-night prayer meetings, industrial 
classes, clubs, and penny bank. The missionaries visit 
the lodging-houses and homes in the vicinity, and hold 
open-air services on Clerkenwell Green; and Mr. Groom 





covered enclosure is entirely devoted to this department. | 


preaches on Sunday evenings in a large hall, and has 
an average congregation of more than 1,600. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is now president of the Mission, 
and Mr.Groom the honorary superintendent,—hisservices, 
both as superintendent and preacher, being gratuitous. 
| Two additions to the Mission are now contemplated,— 
one a home for orphans and the children of depraved 
parents, the other a home for virtuous working girls. It 
is expected that the last will be self-supporting after the 
necessary expenses of establishment are paid. 


Antrim, N. H. 





MR. MOODY’S SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
BY 8. E. BRIDGEMAN, 


Mr. Moody is drawing, by his magnetic force, a larger 
number of distinguished speakers to this fair village 
than ever before, both to the Summer School for College 
Students, and for the Eighth Conference for Bidle Study 
and Equipment for Work. 

To the first-named gathering, college students will 
come from scores of colleges in this country, and from 
| across thesea. Its sessions will be held from June 28 to 
July 9. To the other assembly, pastors, laymen, evan- 
gelists, missionaries, will come from the remoter parts 
of the earth. The students will take possession of the 
girls’ seminary, boarding-houses, and hotels, receiving 
board, room, registration fee, for fifteen dollars for the 
session. They will come with base-ball and rackets, 
with bathing-suits and footballs; they will receive, under 
the direction of the famed athlete A. A. Stagg, of Yale, 
all the exercise they need, in boating, tramping, and 
athletic sports, daily training; while every morning 
Mr. Moody will address them in Stone Hall. 

He has summoned, as helpers, such eminent men as 
the Rev. Marcus Rainsford; Dr. L. W. Munhall; the 
Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost; Professor L. T. Town- 
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send, D.D.; Professor Revere F. Weidner; 
Major D. W. Whittle; the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, and others. The conference from 
July 31 to August 9 will be addressed by 
the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Professor 
Moorhead, Bishop Newman, Mr. George 
D. Mackay, Mr. John E. Wooley, the Rev. 
A. 8. Lumbart, with others named above; 
while the leaders of song will be Mr. 
Sankey, Mr. George C. Stebbins, and Pro- 
fessor Towner. 

The month of June will be full of inter- 
est, as the Rev. George F. Pentecost will 
speak daily, and Mr. Moody will not be 
silent. He will give the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon to both schools Sunday, June 15; 
while in the evening the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Whiting will give the sermon before the 
Missionary Society and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, June 17, Major- 
General O. O. Howard will give the 
graduating address at Mount Hermon, 
and in the evening will lecture on General 
Grant. The next day, the Commencement 
exercises will be held at Northfield Semi- 
nary, Dr. Pentecost giving the address, 

So it will be seen that to this Jerusalem 
there will come, to be refreshed in body and 
in soul, to meet face to face, grand Bible 
scholars, whose presence is an inspiration. 

Summer schools will be held under Mr. 
Moody’s general oversight, at Chautauqua, 
July 19 to August 1, and at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, from August 23 to September 8, 
where the students will be instructed by 
such men as W. R. Harper of Yale, Bishop 
Vincent, Professor Broadus, Professor Bal- 
lantine, 8. M. Sayford, and others whose 
names are a guarantee of solid, faithful 
work, 


Northampton, Mass. 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
wt og @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a nerve-food 
yand tonic. The most effective yet discovered. 





Every watch made by the famous United 
States Watch Co., Waltham, Mass, is fully 
warranted for years. They don’t vary ten 
seconds ina month. Buy no other. 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 


He read that invaluable book, ‘ Before an Audience ; 
or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” by Nathan 
Giieppard, and made a forcible speech w {th h great satis- 

“Tt knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 

“Hontsts.” a wine Cloth, 75 cents, post free. 
LIS, bs., 18 and 

Astor Piace, N. ¥. : an 











KY ERY reader should at once cone 21 cents for 
“4 Books of the Bible A fo Aoaiypes, Pres’t Schultze 
(Moravian). The Interior ¢ rekiindlos. freshens, 
and confirms your ay of the Bible.” H. 7 
Frueauf,, Easton, Pa. Phila., at Wanamaker’s, and 
all respectable bookstores throughout the country. 
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Perfect Days in June 
Need perfect Lays for June,—and here they are! 
IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


Elaine. ALoveSong, . Vande Water. 60 cents 
Mizpah. Song. Adam Geibel. 36 cents 
Signal Bells at t Sen. Song. . W.S. Hays. 40 cents 
Old Home Down on the Farm. Dubois. 40 cents 
Visions of Rest Waltzes. F.T. Baker. 60 cents 
Danse Ecossaise. - « FT. Baker. 60 cents 
Edelweiss. Glide Waltz, 1. E.Vanderbeck. 60 cents 
Battle Won. Triumphal March. E. Hoist, 60 cents 





IN BOOK FORM. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 
beautiful music. More than 40 sacred airs, Ar 
ranged by in Keach. 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, The best 
of the muaic of 19 operas. Arfanged for Piano, 
regnue PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC.- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces, 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 19 
Piano Duets. Highly praised by good players, 
PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2 Marvelously good 
pieces, as are those of Volume 1, 

SONG CLASSICS. Volume2. Grand music, 


Very 


Any book or matied for retail price, which any 
one ment 








The MAY number, now on the News Stands, 
contains some wholesome advice by RutH AsHMoRE, 


for young women, on 


“The Use of Slang,” “The Oldest Girl,” 
“When You Choose a Sweetheart,” 


| 





And a splendid “Letter to Beth,” by Kate 
Tannatr Woops. 





The M 


May number is a specially strong issue, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


Handsomest 


magazine printed. 





Edited by EDWARD W. BOK. 





On the News Stands. 


ro Cents a Copy. 





Our 40-page Premium Catalogue, including Art Needlework 
Instructions, mailed FREE upon application. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ache) books above 
but $1.00, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Muse Books 








Modern Classics, (Piano Music for ad- 
vanced players). Modern Juventie Clas- 
Bics, (Easy ‘iano Music). Modern S0- 
Prano Songs, (By the best Foreign Com- 
posers). Modern Wocal Duets, (Every 

ece in this pn ted ll is a gem), y Base 

» (Convenient et Muaeeye * song 

tal Album,(A fine collection for differ- 

ys voices). Selected Sacred Songs, 

(The best of the best). Practical 

thems,(A fine collection by Pane os writers), 

Palmer’s Theory o usic, (An in- 
valuable book to every student of music). The 

Great Tone Poets, (Short sketches of the 

reat Comsgosess). -The College Minstrel, 

A splendid collection of Songs arra: nged for Male 

foices). Zamie, (An Operetta by H.P. Danks), 
The Gondoliers, [Gilbert and Sullivan 
latest and most popular work). 


Price of each of the above named books, 
01.00 FosTrar. 
e—PUBLISHED BY—~ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


T4 W. 4th st, 19 E. 16th 8 
OINGINNATI, 0. __NEW ¥@ 


HAVE You reseiys wa our Sunday achoo| 
K CATALOGUE? 
Our Books are the pe... and our discounts the 


largest. Send us your address, and it will be sent yy 
. D. R. Niver PUBLISHING Co., Albany, N. 


Thereare 100. 000 Sunday- -school books so stained that 
they look out of place in a clean Christian home, It 
will not do to give a book a bath, but it should 
have a clean cover. The best are, made by Van 
EVEREN, 6 Ann Street, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 92.508 ?4¥-scHoOL 


LESSONS. A Monthly 
Teachers’ Help. Annix C. Morkow, Editor, FLEM- 
ine H, REVELL, Chicago and New Y ork, Publisher, 
60 cents per year. Send for sample. 











INNOWED SONCS 





mav.saxxey. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New Book of 224 pages has been prepared especially for Sunday-schools. Itcontains257 hymns, Every 


piece a gem. It is equal, in size and number of h 


many essentia is’ very much superior. 


yinns, to books of its class sold at 50 cents, and in 


Already adopted for use at the Chautauqua 


Assembly and vag on New York State Sunday-school Association. 


Any number of moos sent b: ee 26 


fby mai Ta 5 cents a cop 
Sample Copies for wa A. sent, postage 
pages 


35 cents per copy, Charges Not Prepaid. 
postage. 


fo 
4, on receipt ‘of 35 cents. Specimen 


free. May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer. 





BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





THE JOHN CHURCH co., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Children’s Day Service 


No. 6. By ASA HULL. 1890. 

Charming New Music,—advanced ideas. A splendid 
evening program, and appropriate closing up of Chil- 
dren’s Day Anniversary. 

Examine Neo. 6 before ordering your supply. 
Price, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail, postpaid, 5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen 
uM. 50 per hu: ndred. 


Back numbers always on hand. Same price. 
Nos. 3,4, gas 5 meen receipt of 10 cents, All six 





y A Paneer = n full of recent great 

conte erence on ly Spirit. The t- 

VALUABLE est book ever published on the subject. 
Paper, 50 cents ;cloth, 75 cents. Whar- 

BOOK ton, Barron, & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


All the latest issues of the best books. Our variety 
large, and terms liberal. Send for a catalogue, 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 NassauSt., New York. 


Very | THE BIBLE STUDENT'S CYCLOPEDIA 


aa ABErIE C. MoBROW. 


Helpful. TIBBA ALS book cb. ‘Sow York City. 


~ ‘WARD & DRUMMOND, 














Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


7ll BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2 


e SUNDAY-SCHOOL, is ng & mar- 
velous = sale this SPRING. Get a sample copy 


Was all means, before selecting 
for the school, vw. TNEY Co,, Pubs., Toledo, O, 


MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


For Cancamss Day and Auuywuneany S ' ~—x 
rmi ues, songs, addresses, 
Soom Stambe received. No samples free. ree 


con, w. NER & 
1102 Chestnut Street, —se 


ED.i 
925.552 


oepengc.$ 
CEMS AND JEWELS. 


The newest and best 

















BROS. 
New York, 


Sample co; i—74 'nt nT LL MOMI t 
ee Pisati Ohio; or, Ward Drummond, 





‘FLORAL SERMONS AND SONGS, 


THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
AY FEAST OF: LOWERS. 


Three Childrens’ Day Services, having 
beautiful Songs, Readings, Recitations, etc. 
Price 5 cents each, 50 cents per doz., matled. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE snes bi yd a _ 


John J. Hood, PHILADELPHIA 


Make this a happy summer for your little ones, by 
subscribing for the ee pest oe ag Magazines in 


the world. BAB Pee ane oUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOM EN Send postal to 
D, Lorurop Co., yy for their book catalogues. 





CnHno1ce RECITATIONS AND READINGS. This 
isthe choicest collection ever offered. Saitable 
for day and Sunday-schools, evening enter- 


99 tainments, etc. Mailed to any address, on 


receipt of 25c., by J. 8, O@rLvix, Pub.,57 Rose 8t., N. Y. 


‘WHIPPLE ACCOUNT. BOOK. 


(PATENTED.) 

anamt, simple, compact, and economical method of 
eeping accounts in banks and corporations of all 
kis s, such as Investment, Trust, Water, and Gas 
Companies, Cash Book, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
combined in one book. If you are treasurer of a 
Church, Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of + 4-9 kind, 

maintained by fees and dues, send for the 
URER’s GEM cating number of accounts, and how 

payable. Price, $3. 

wH MIPPLE J ACCOUNT ROOK Co., 
ansas City, Mo, 


BUSHNELLS 


Perfect Letter Co opying Books 
Are known and used all aroun e world. No Press 
Leiker si Use any good copying ink, potegies t vo. 


tter aon 1.30. Sent by mail on recel 
ch Mushmell, 47 8. 4th St., Pes 2, Pa. 


HILL’ MANUAL. "Foun Boom. 

















Santas = ye, “re business life. 
New t' re ‘or gs 
any book om agent, * write DA & CO. > = 108 ate 





ROOM | FOR THE CHILDREN. ft. +A Street, Chi Wanted, tad. r~ gentleman 
py as Py yt Re '‘ARION Wust. New | vassers for Manual and Parallel Bibles. 
THE CHILD GARDEN. Departmen writlog paper at reasouable 
Lucy WREELOC ful new exe Been te te 
Both above, 6 cents each ; ry hundred. Bo ‘ 





—_ 1 Lond 2. Tye qugecter com- 


HENRY D. NOYES & ©O., Boston, Mass. 
vith soditions! p peat “choles 


Cran 8 

Sof choice 
HORAL Recitations. For Ch pact a, 4 Day, 
or Flower Sunday. Same e 2% jes, 12 cents for the 
two, oceans, eCABE & ne 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


send 3 Gean oe 
our compete 

paper re 
varie 


wakb < con on 
lin Street, Boston. 


WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. a 


nina oe of 
Moonting ov over 360 


es a yt veel 
MUZE 
Frank- 








CHILDREN’S Pilgrim Children’s Services, r 
8 numbers, 100 copies, ae New 
DAY MUSIC. XV. The Gooa IX Chit. 
dren and the Kingdom. VI. Child in the Tem 
XI. Bible Children. Samples free. Cong’l 
School and Publishing Society, Boston and 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for chureh worship, 


y- 











“FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 
TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & & (0. 


O ruiLabeLenia: | Fa. 
Tool Chest Catalogue 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one Year, ..........0....ceecseserrerssseeereren sel OO 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

r five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one —— only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 

The paners foracilub may be ordered sent ly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
lred; but no package of less than five copies can thus 
sent. 








The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
achool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school got theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
@llowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
ne A sent separately, but will be included in the 


PeAddttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
EF os ce may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such ma aper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving ne | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week tor a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
All addresses should include 


have his 


which it has been sent. 
bovh county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ey eye by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last YeEar DY .............00.cccceccceeseeceeseeees 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The > 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Rnough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include one: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

To ministers and missiouaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

“To secure | he above rates for two or more copies, the 
pa must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pearance to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pepe © be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
au bers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


of the 
nion at 
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IR CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 


infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, | 


rritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTicura 
erscarep TOILET SoAP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thue furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
‘would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

‘ zee preserving, freshening, and beautifyin 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can possibly equal the 
Borouna MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


4a@- Send for “' How to Beautify the Skin.” 
AE y' ‘Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
1 fied by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARRY'S . 





Anelegantdressing, 
exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY @ ©O., New York. 








PATENTS. *2s3222¢ 
®@ ‘Send for cireular. 
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Safe from harm 


—everything that is washed 


with Pearline. 


It is well to 


have washing done easily, but 
nothing is saved unless it is 
donesafely. Pearlineseparates 
the dirt from anything that is 
washable—clothes, paint, dish- 
es or hands—without harm and 
with little work. All that it 


needs 


is a trial; all that you 


need is Pearline. 


Beware 


of imitations {which are 
eddied from door to door. 
irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such d rate methods 


to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 


is manufactured only b 


201 TAMES PYLE, New York, 











‘ 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 
SO LICHT, “ CHILD CAN 





SO SIMPLE, 











IT REQUIRES 
NO CARE. 





80 STRONG 


IT NEVER 
2 WEARS OUT. 





AGENTS IN ALL CITIES. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 


‘Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 

















Perfect 


in CHOL 


A quickly 


THE ONLY 
Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
ERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 


CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


SEND iaemtors Ten Goren Essent 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Masa, 
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YOU KNOW IT ? 


7 

} cause, 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
| phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. 


t a cure, you must remove the 


For Coughs, Bronchiti 


Weak Sane. Night Sweats, and all Th 
sanun 


| it — remedy. 
| gists. $1 per botile. mmended b 
| Send for circular. wt 

| Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 


NCHEST 


Sold by drug- 
physicians. 
R ce., 









Povhereoayo pl 


D) we CTS.PER 


STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 


» Better 


Vi 


errr, 
ewww 





“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother, (64 


1 RS AND SOLE MANUF 
PHILADELPHIA.PPr. & 









than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 


nHourews Cocoa 





BAK ER’s 
BREAKFAST COCOA 
er oe Costing less 





; A Perfect Art Album, containing 
FR pea ee Beautifal Phote- 
cul wi 








Coffee fhe sent on recei 7 hy, Ty 

pees s & SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

‘BEST E PERFECTION Po=to=stee 

LIGHT wer ERFECT ° CANDLES are 
© [Peis mea 

DRIP phia,SoleAg’ts, United States. 








Every Good 





should af once send for 


circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Ucoking 


Tae BRONBON SUPPLY 00..Cleveland Ghia 
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\\ War 
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COMBINING 5ARTICLE 
OF FURNITURE. 
















;BANNER 


LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 
Beauty, Brilliancy, 


Safety &E 


Surzrion mx Worxman- 
SHIP AND FInisn. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY oTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 


attractive styles, 
Bet Ask your dealeyfor it. 
Take no Other. 


The Plame & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 





2 Cts. 


A Pint. 


To show what beautiful ink can be made from 
Diamond Dyes by dissolving in water, we will send 
you a package to makea pint, any color, for a 2c. 
stamp; also a beautiful sample card of Dyes, and 
our book “ Successful Home Dyeihg.” A book and 
card for the baby if you ask. Diamond Dyes are 


WORTH REPEATING. 


IN MORNING-LAND. 
[By Willis Boyd Snen.} ‘i 


In Morning-land, the radiant, rosy skies 
Each moment gleam with some new-born sur-! 


rise, 

Or flush with dawning hope; the balmy air 

Is laden with a thousand perfumes rare, 

And* thrilled with chords of strange, sweet 
melodies. 


On that blest shore, which all around us lies, 

Peace reigns supreme, and joyous carols rise 

From every shaded copse and pleasaunce fair 
In Morning-land, 


Knowst thou the land? 
eyes 

Beam faith and constancy; where true love 
flies, 

Glad tidings of good-will and peace to bear ; 

Where service is divine, God everywhere,— 

There dawns the perfect day that never dies 

In Morning-land, 


Wherever friendly 


A LETTER FROM SIR HENRY 
SIDNEY TO HIS SON PHILIP 
AT SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 
1564-68. . 


Since this is my first letter that ever I 
did write to you, I will not that it be all 
empty of some advices, which my natural 
care for you provoketh me to wish you to 
follow, as documents to you in this your 
tender age. 

Let your first action be the lifting up of 
your mind to Almighty God by hearty 
prayer; and feelingly digest the words 
you speak in prayer, with continual medi- 
tation and thinking of him to whom you 
pray and of the matter for which you pray. 
And use this as an ordinary act, and at an 
ordinary hour, whereby the time itself 
shall put you in remembrance to do 
that which you are accustomed to do in 
that time. 

Apply your study to such hours as your 
discreet master doth assign you, earnestly ; 
and the time I know he will so limit as 
shall be both sufficient for your learning 
and safe for your health. And mark the 
sense and the matter of that you read, as 
well as the words, So shall you both en- 
rich your tongue with words and your wit 
with matter; and judgment will grow as 
years groweth in you. 

Be humble and obedient to your master, 
for unless you frame yourself to obey others, 
yea, and feel in yourself what obedience 
is, you shall never be able to teach others 
how to obey you. Be courteous of gesture 
and affable to all men, with diversity of 
reverence according to the dignity of the 
person ; there is nothing that winneth so 
much with so little cost. 

Use moderate diet, so as after your meal 
you may find your wit fresher and not 
duller, and your body more lively and not 
more heavy. . .. Use exercise of body, yet 
such as is without peril of your joints or 
bones; it will increase your force and en- 
large your breath. Delight to be cleanly, 
as well in all parts of your body asin your 
garments: it shall make you grateful in 





each company, and otherwise loathsome. 
| Give yourself to be merry, for you degene- 
rate from your father if you find not your- 
self most able in wit and body, and to do 
anything when you be most merry; but 
let your mirth be ever void of all scur- 
rility and biting words to any man, fora 
wound given by a word is oftentimes 
| harder to be cured than that which is 


used by thousands of the most intelligent ladies,and | given with the sword. 
never fail. Don’t fool with imitations, Sold by 
druggists and merchants, or any color mailed, 10 cts. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 

P. 8.—Ladies, send stamp for “Art and Fancy 
Work with Diamond Dyes.” Easy and beautiful work. 














BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best 


Seeds and how iy x them sent 
W.ATLEE BUBRPEE & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








coco eos 


MAI FREE _Epiiread 


Lewell, Masa. 


Be you rather a hearer and bearer away 
of other men’s talk than a beginner and 

rocurer of -speech; otherwise you shall 
be counted to delight to hear yourself 
speak. If you hear a wise sentence or an 
apt phrase, commit it to your memory wkh 
respect of thecircumstances when you shall 
speak it. Letnever oath be heard to come 
out of your mouth, por word of ribaldry ; 
detest it in others; ‘so shall custom make 
to yourself a law against it in yourself, 
Be modest in each assembly; and rather 
be rebuked of light fellows for maiden- 
like shamefastness than of your sad friends 
for pert boldness. Think upon every word 
that you will speak before you utter it, 
and remember how nature hath ramparted 
up, as it were, the tongue with teeth, lips, 
—yea, and hair without the lips,—and all 
betokening reins or bridles for the loose 
use of that member. Above all things, 
tell no untruth; no, not in trifles: the 
custom of it is naughty. And let it not 
satisfy you that, for a time, the hearers 
take it for truth ; for after it will be known 
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as it is, to your shame; for there cannot 
be a greater reproach to a gentleman than 
to. be accounted a liar. Study and en- 
deavor yourself to be virtuously occupied, 
so shall you make such a habit of well- 
doing in you that you shall not know how 
to do evil, though you would. 

Remember, my son, the noble blood 
you are descended of, by your mother’s 
side; and think that only by virtuous life 
and good action you may be an ornament 
to that illustrious fami, and otherwise, 
through viceand sloth, you shall becounted 
labes generis, one of the greatest curses 
that can happen to man. ell, my little 
Philip, this is enough for me, and too 
much, I fear, for you. But if I shall find 
that this light meal of digestion nourish- 
eth anything in the weak stomach of your 
capacity, I will, as I find the same grow 
stronger, feed it with tougher food. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


~“ Estimating the population of 
the United States at 60,000,000, 
you have sold one organ for every 
300 inhabitants in this country to- 
&.. 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


RSTEY ORGAN aos Brattleboro’, YL 





























159 Tremon 
63 Broadws fname wel oot F 
Branch 28 North, 7th Street Philsdelpt 
Offices: ackson Streets, 
gre § gre Olive Si —, Louis. 
arietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


eo , An TN mapepene 4 Book of Facts 
8 with 46 illustra s) 
entities, Yow Large is 200,000, 
will + Sanh mailed free; one copy to one 


ae i 
Great installment offer. Send for 
ed free 


: CORNISH an = ogue, Mail 
ORGANS CORNIS # CO. > | 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


i BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Tilustrated catalogue .. Tra 





y7 ) er Piano 
t= bist Bo. X.Y. 








A BEAUTIFUL ‘(Stem 9 Wind) vind) Lady's or 


Cent's ou. bee 

GOLD wien 918, 
a y American a mont, 
Ware Lever ¥ 7 Bavepent. . 


equal to hat ie sold at 
=) to $40. ian. us allowed sued hetero paying, 


particulars, references, 4c., that 
7on te have, | PENN WA ATCHCO.,™ 








pay 
anufacturers, 


140 &. Third St., Philadelphia. 








Do not Invest 


Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


we offer occupy a foremost place as 
desirable securities for ened in- 
vestors eir own or trustee 


| Prime rane ~ PAPER, 500 to $10,000, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


Kansas City, K 
Capital $500,000. pe r, 3350, 000. 
+e ¥Pblladelpiis } aden "F. Gunn & Som. 


$5. 00 munsser Hand-Sewed. 


W. L “IOUGLAS § $30 SHOE 


And other Specialties Q 
For GENTLEMEN, LADIES and BOYS. 





For LADIES. 


$3 .00 ™ Dongola, 
2.00 tortie price 


$1.75  wss: 


For BOYS’ & YOUTH'S, 
$2 & *1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


£4.00 “Wai sive 
£3.50 tM arn 
$2.50 car stor. 
92.25 Nees thes. 
$2.0 


xe ope 8 
hale L. oy San = Shoes for Gentle lem 





gre made in Congress, Button 


and Lace, sized 5 to 11, including | - 
ws 83 Shee for, Ls an. ye sized 1 105 13, en 7: ying: Ne. 426, also half sizes in eac each. iA 
embraces ‘ollowing :— e Span oem 

No. noth be Opers Naw. o. in American Common Sense ;” No. £58, “The Medium Common 

= - De wns 32, frenen Opera neh a tantands and patent leather toe cap. izes 1 to 7, and half sizes; B, 

 W, L las $2 Shoe for . 224,'“Opera,” soft finish goat ; No, 225, “Medium Common 

sone’ is itr ne a tee saa e oes ae, 4 ay No. 227, “ am bose jense,” fine Dongola. 
Sisee'i tot focluds ong ba and’ 

Dou jas. “3 75 Shoe tor Miases, 11 to 2 and half and spring heels. 


ealer, and if he cannot supply you with W. L. Bonslas hoes, 
factory. enclosing advertised price. To Order by Mail, Gontionsen and Boys will sta 
iyle and width desired. Ladies will "J + Ay the number of style desired, "ise and width usually 
ee a snug Sr aa 2) pretersed. te size and kind of heel. W. L. Dougias’s  - = 
oO} im all shoes, ana over pair are wa Send name an reas 
card: for taluable ~—t. 4, "7 W. L DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass» 


take no others, but send direct 
te size usually worn, 


=3/DON 


Biack CORSETS, 


We are now making two of our mos} 
popular styles of Corsets in Black- 
the Health and 444. We use the fast 
black which will not crock or fade, 
These Corsets, like all of our bes} 
goods, are boned with Coraline which 
is absolutely unbreakable. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS 


New YorK AND CHICAGO, 


Wear stir Corsets that ruin 
your health and comfort. TRY 
Cors®rT 


“G00 SENSE” Walsts, 








THE MME. DEMOREST 


el Fashion Journal 


Beautifully itlustrated; printed on 
the best o per ; best’ ae and 
artists in the world 


The Journal contains 36 pages, and and dog 
more interesting to the 
any magazine published. 
HIS Corset is made of the best American 
Jean, of fine style and finish, and is Self- 
Ope: . Pull the cord and the Corset is unfas- 
tened. o Corset equal to it. Sizes 18 to 30, 
Send one dollar and we will send you 
Journal for one year, and one of these very 
beautiful and desirable Corsets, post paid, at 


once. State size wanted. Address, <~ 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


"THE GURNEY HEATERS AND RADIATORS 


You furnished for the Thomas Beaver M. E. Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa., have given the fullest satisfaction. After 
a building experience of 50 years as contractor, I know of 
no better way of heating a building.” 
A. G. VORIS, Contractor, 
Danville, Pa. 
Send for “‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” and “ Testimonial 
Companion.” 


Gumey Hot-Water Heater Co, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 163 Franklin St,, cor. Congress, BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 88 JOHN STREET. 


___ Mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Over35 0, OOO Acre oroncicerarm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 























never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. 








For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FREE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, OC. & N.-W. R'y. CHICAGO, "LL. 








UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


per cent. investment interest semi-annually. 

” The direct pee sper} of the Comoany —- 
and recommended by pro 

‘by business property ated by prom 

Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UF Biss Tee} Union Investment Co, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Wannes Lon7 scarce, 





Has great enon tats i ao in Nebraska 
lus over experie a mo 
$fsoboo0 TRUST CO. Ssibo;c00 oot Enel lena, tance. sbeolutely ‘anf 
DENVER, COLORADO, years. For details and references, write for circular. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO.., |- 


B05 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia . 


ch Offices: 71 State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
7 N. Y. City; : Rialto Bdg., Boston ; Bullitt} Bdg., 
Phil’a, Pa.; 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng. 








fee percicalars me 00 8. vue 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. MUNICIPAL BONDS | AnD 0 OTHER THER INVESTMENTS 


———— aay” They will please you. “ea ; 
Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








BISMARCK | 


says, “The King will see me 
again.” He does not refer to 
the “KING” Vaporizer, but if 
heknewonetithe of the “favors” 
it confers upon its subjects, he 
would hasten to send for the 
Sherman “ King’ Vaporizer, 
and thus enjoy the blessings 
which 


Pare Air 


brings to all alike, whethér 


monarch er peasant. 
Kllustrated pamphiet freeto all. Address, 
SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 











& VENTILATING ENGINEERS’ 
For Informarion Appiy To Your Sttam firtea 
OR FuRNact Dearem OR SENQ FoR ItuuUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET: Mailed Faee, 


FUILER &. WARKeNe 


Trov, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. BOSTON . NEW YOR: 


WALL, PAPER 2. 
ees 
BARGAINS= WALL: PAPER 
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INSURE IN THE 
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Kansas City 8% Im Seeger Bonds 





HAVE LIVED AND won. 
For example of its eperation, address the com. 
pany, giving your age. 


ata Au SAN ACS. PAN SERS, 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barorto is the house-wife’s best friend, With 
itshe conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapo. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorso, Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Bein fashion and use BAPOLIO. No. 37. 


ee — 





PARLOR. 
$. ©. SMALL 
4 Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cataloeues sent. 


: BAXTERG, SWAN 
FURNITURE 








au te 


2 “4 : 2 for information sree 
A.B. & 
| Manufacturers of *PULPIT IT SUITS, 
ata 











CHURCH ORCANS 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 





238 Dean Street, Philadelphia. — 
Banicis, fe FOR SUNDAY: tape 


©. A, HARB & o., 188 N. 8d 


FLAGS AND E BANNERS 





panne BGR OOo sen Ten 


CHURCH LAMPS AND Spas 
















The best or ‘Sena for circular 

residences. Send foi 

ETA Give s messares for 
NOnTMROr, 


CEILINGS 18 Mose Birect. New Tork. 
bebo mone FOUNDRY. 


rae Hat fs, Reus 


ty Bells for ranted, Write fot 


y. Gare tcrata am 
ASK FR8 ‘GLOVE THUMB” 
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Cincinnati.O. 














“Retrograde” Seamed. Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 








ce A MONTH can be made 
ing ua —— 
who can furnish a horse, and give their ie 
tothe Spare moments may 
few vacancies in towns and 


Si dobnsrehCe Poke lee iaiabe Richensad ve. 
LESM wo yt 





1 
eos eer bones aniey ae 
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hy BP Pe 
S nen me naerit mo bt Tice | 
Cubins” am hons rentmth wtertah Kak ponlirn, git 
peformag te oe comatbaheia: 4 
JS Kame Plane dite: ht fping 
carcblinwe othe Vay momtaaiies | AL, tnng ~ 
Chip ht geet 
ae OO 


Sheeley hte ht 
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blic a COMPLETE ASSORTM. be 
TORY This, Company ofr UNDER WB ie os ponena ‘EA ENT of the DR. JAEGER SANA 


Write or send for Samples of these fabrics to 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


Hermann Scuarrrer; President: 


Ernest Bencur, Vice-President. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 Nassau Sr., Temple Court Building; 504 Futrow Sr., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, BYooklyn, N.Y 





garment worn by Men, Women and CHILDREN, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 








—. = 


Map, & Oo., 758and 755 


=| 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
NEw WToRE. 


IMPORTERS AND 


ILL’ 





Fine Millinery, 


Dry 


Goods, 


Dress Trimmings, 

Dress Goods and Silks, 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and 
Children’s Furnishings, 


Upholstery, 
Curtains, 


Catalogues or Samples and Prices furnished free upon application. 





RETAILERS OF 


Fine Furniture, 

Bedding, etc., 

House Furnishing Goods, 
China and Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silverware, 
Jewelry, and 

Leather Goods. 








WHY DON'T. 


hook, “ Guangeenet Ex Soden 
during: May. 


Yous: LAY 


We Shee pes ee eee 


WOuw let us and 
you fullcanvassing 

outfit of FRANCES 
WILL «.RD’s new 


Free o Rerqatck fr 
nota. ig ~*~ 


51,000 
lars, to H. J. Sarn & Co. Pubs., Ph 


BY $500 To $1500 


Simpler way bo Ln can'tdo it in any 
Sek 


yt 








wort V0 aE t oa od Saher 


BOUens Wen THAT EV ERY BODY 
wasnt By an to D. CASS@ 
ra. co., 134 Van Baren St., 


Aru 6th Ave. and 20th St., 


|} KOCH | & C oo) New York, 


offer in their 


LACE DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL— 
97c. 


4#-inch Black CHANTILLY FLOUN- 
=. Black LA TOSCA and TRU SSIAN ‘DRAPERY 





CING; regular price, $1.50 
NETS, from 57c. to $2.50 per yard. 
15- an d 20- inch Black CHANTILLY 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN VANDYKE, CHAN- 
TILLY, LA TOSCA LACE FLOUNCING, 


at exceptionally low prices. 


werk. Stock war- 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


tere g a esoncnsloa tits ts ordntey 


acereg: war maretents 








EDUCATIONAL, 
* Orends,” free, tell of Mt, Carroll (JU,) Seminary. 








Ber sgraties rom Paliadelp lt.” A Colloge fot 
a. courses of fietudy for qcadeuaia 
year, will be sent on application 
HAVERFORD COLLECE 
eae pity: application should be 
Secretary oe Haverford College, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, “sirsrst,o« 


The Annual Directory of the Alumni, ro what 
each uate is now y coins. sent by the Dean of the 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 
and Catone courses, with diplomas and 
acgreea, La lery. Board Srord and Tuition Suma yeke Opens 
Sept. 11,’90. Mrs. E. 8, Mead, Pres. ,South th Hadley, Mass, 
WELLS COLLEGE 9, 2™P% 
Coneetes of Study. 


Th Fall u beau 
bealthful. A refined Christian Home. “New atiding: 
ready next for Catalog Session begins September 


1890, Send for 
FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGCNTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ey = wee in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
eres country seat of Jay CookR, 
will begin It its rst year Wednesday, September 


Montgomery Cou ae 
Miss FRANCES 
Miss Syivia J. Tag 


” 0 NOT. STAMMER. 


be ay M.D. LL.D. Unive ~~ NUniversits vot 
ania. refer to Pe . Wi 
er “of The Sunda: 
pamphlet to E. s. JOHNSTON, 
tute, Corner 1ith and Spring Garden 
Streets, _ Philadelphia, | Pa. 


STAMMERING. | 


Send for “Speech Defeets, Their 
and tecrectinn * Address, 
EJ. KE & THORPE, ¥ Newton n Centre, Maas, 


~ MATTHEWS, 


Ol can se sesediiiiaies ANY- 
THING NEEDED, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 


advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
100x175, and save money. 


Please send for our new Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 

Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BLACK STockines. 
Rot ingon Co, Dye. 
jn Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Co, 
925 Broadway, New York; 
2 West i4th St., 
yoy meng Street, Mom pal 


a at Maclia a AY. lovelant, oO, 
' » Cincinnatt, 0. 
Mar-Send for price-list. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


FREE wank ts Pan of cloth the famous Plymouth 


Pants are cut from, as 
self-measurement Wuanks and linen eee 
YMOUTH 

















lise HA DILTAYR, 





























ROCK PANTS ©O., 17 Eliot 8t., Boston, 


Aces 








Proof of S180 _— 





zx WORK ered } wanted. Men and women. Big pay. 
Outfit free. 
ranted. J. E. Wurrnry, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 
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other, es casters and Ee otihe 





The Suaday School Times intends to admit only 
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the pubiisber will 





refund to auy money 


money that they lose 


pgm bavertanmnem of = pay wot god nnding be tava Tard 








